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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN CouncrL ON Epucation.—The Educational Record, 
Volume 6, No. 3, includes a report of the last annual meeting with 
special reports on Federal Legislation, the Educational Finance In- 
quiry, the Modern Foreign Language Study in the United States and 
in Canada, the Division of College and University Personnel, and In- 
ternational Intellectual Cooperation. The following extracts are 
quoted from the Report of the Director, C. R. Mann: 

“As a first step in discovering where to begin in this search for the 
facts people want and are ready to cooperate in securing, every in- 
stitutional member of the Council was invited to send in a statement 
of its most pressing problems. Up to date ninety-two institutions 
have submitted sixty-four interrelated problems. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

“Admission: How secure better selections? How determine 
character qualifications? How remove the sense of grievance be- 
tween high school and college? How coordinate more closely with 
preparatory training? How evaluate psychological examinations? 
How prevent multiple registration? Can preparatory courses be 
shortened? 

“Freshmen: How assimilate the freshmen? Orientation courses? 
Vocational guidance? How improve personnel procedures? How 
define and how use standards of achievement? What is the pres- 
ent status of required courses? What are effective methods of teach- 
ing English? What of the honor system? Shall admission to fra- 
ternities be postponed to second year? 

“College procedures: How avoid commercialism in athletics? How 
fit physical education into the academic program? How secure bet- 
ter balance and correlation of subjects in the curriculum? How in- 
troduce music and fine arts? How teach business administration? 
How recognize quality in credits? How best stimulate student in- 
itiative? How make extra-curricular activities have educational 
value? How improve tone of college humor? How strengthen 
training in morals, self-control, character? How conduct convoca- 
tions and chapel? How develop R. O. T. C. units? How secure 
most from literary and debating clubs? 

“Administration: How manage beginners’ courses in elementary 
subjects? How evaluate credits and secure uniformity of grades and 
units among institutions? How secure uniform time of preparation 
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for one lesson? What are present examination systems? How se- 
cure uniformity in college certificates? Where is sectioning of classes 
on basis of ability profitable? How organize honors course? How 
secure progressive gradation of content of course in college? What 
is the valid distinction between junior and senior college? What is 
the relation of the college work to sree training? How best 
organize summer schools? 

“Faculty: What are the conditions of faculty tenure and promotion? 
Do the Ph.D. requirements produce a satisfactory instructor? What 
is an effective teacher-training curriculum? How reward productive 
scholarship? How equalize salaries? Are women’s opportunities 
in life increased by a Ph.D.? Are honors courses effective in getting 
jobs? How stimulate research in colleges? What are the relative 
values of college subjects as shown by later life? How secure inter- 
state recognition of teachers’ certificates? 

“It will be noted that all the foregoing questions deal with opera- 
tion and procedure in individual institutions. Three of the letters 
from larger universities suggest three problems of a difficult nature, 
namely: (1) How develop a kind of supervision of college instruction 
that will bring out the facts as to what is going on in the classrooms 
and laboratories? (2) To what extent is it possible to secure wiser 
distribution of financial resources available in America for higher 
education by further discouraging institutions from trying to teach 
everything that any other institution teaches, and by encouraging 
development of strong departments in special subjects in particular 
institutions and reference of students in each special subject to in- 
stitutions strong in the desired specialty? (3) What are the needs 
of the country as regards higher education in its several branches, 
and what is the provision now available to meet those needs? 

“Such an array of problems concerning individual institutional 
management and national interrelations among institutions presents 
an embarrassment of riches to an organization like this Council es- 
tablished to encourage cooperation in solving such problems. It 
is conceivable that the Council might ultimately organize a co- 
operative study of each and all the questions proposed. Such an 
undertaking would, however, obviously result in great dissipation of 
energy and leads us into a state of confusion worse confounded. 
Further analysis, coordination, and simplification are essential if 
steady and sure progress is to be made in reasonable time and at rea- 
sonable cost.” 
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Report of the Committee on Federal Legislation.—‘‘It is not the 
function of your Committee on Legislation to initiate legislation, 
but to watch the legislative field, to oppose measures detrimen- 
tal to education which are disapproved by the Council, and to 
support and promote measures in the interest of education which com- 
mand the general approval of the Council’s constituent members. 
If the President should determine to push the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief, the administrative bill should, in the 
judgment of your chairman, have the support of the Council on the 
principle that a half loaf is better than no bread, when no question 
of vital interest is at stake. At the same time it would seem very 
desirable for the Council to bring to the attention of the President 
the serious objections to the combination of Relief, particularly pen- 
sions and other forms of war relief, with Education; and to suggest 
that if Education is not considered a large enough field to justify 
a separate department, that Health be combined with Education 
rather than Relief; these two subjects being both concerned with the 
future and with the men and women of tomorrow rather than, as in 
the case of Relief, with the men of yesterday.” 


Joun H. MacCrackeEn, Chairman. 


Modern Foreign Language Study.—‘‘One of the functions of the 
study, and not its least important one, is to endeavor to build a 
bridge between the departments of education and those of the modern 
languages, for we are convinced that definite progress in modern 
language instruction can be made only when these two organs of 
educational study function together and not separately, as has been 
so often the case. No successful experiment or study can be carried 
on in the field of languages by a department of educational research 
without a linguistic training, which the psychologist seldom has. 
On the other hand, it is rare that the modern language teacher 
possesses the training for the objectivization of his problems and for 
the measurement and scoring of experiments that belongs to the 
fundamental equipment of the psychologist.”’ 


Fraudulent Degrees.—The Educational Record for January 1926 
(Vol. 6, No. 1) contains remarkable information in regard to the 
operation of ‘‘Oriental University,” located at Washington, D. C., 
without resident students, and with professors who testified that they 
never lectured, never corrected papers, and never attekded faculty 
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meetings except to sign diplomas. From April 1921 to January 1924 
Oriental University conferred 601 degrees, including doctorates, as 
follows: in chemistry 12; pharmacy 1; engineering 60; medicine 66; 
philosophy 71; and divinity 124. The receipts during this period 
amounted to $32,471. The most ingenious achievement of the 
president of this ‘‘university”’ was to invent a ‘‘national association 
of colleges and universities’’ and even an “‘international academic 
union,” apparently with the expectation that the diploma mills would 
succeed in accrediting their own degrees by creating a standardizing 
agency with a name easily confused with that of the actual Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. . . 

“As the American Consul in Venice observed after the con- 
viction of Dietrich in 1924: ‘It is only a matter of time before some 
other American diploma mill will be producing for the foreign market, 
where there are a great many takers of degrees at high prices, who 
want to have their visiting cards bear degrees and titles.’ Indeed 
it is clear that several degree-conferring organizations like ‘Oriental 
University’ are now in operation. It is interesting to observe that 
the head of one now doing business in Switzerland under an American 
charter, was one of the staff of Oriental University. And on the 
staff of this other institution is the head of still another operating in 
India... 

“The National Better Business Bureau of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World has organized a committee to aid pub- 
lishers who have expressed a desire for authoritative information 
about the advertising of diploma mills and those home study ad- 
vertisers whose courses are of negligible educational or training 
value... 

“It is desirable for universities and colleges not only to cooperate 
with the National Better Business Bureau but to endeavor to have the 
several Secretaries of State exercise reasonable caution in issuing 
charters to colleges and universities.”’ 


NATIONAL RESEARCH CouUNCIL.—The Secretary of the Division 
of Foreign Relations reported that the Division’s Committee on Pa- 
cific Investigations, with the cooperation of chairmen of Divisions 
of the Council, has undertaken the compilation of a list of American 
institutions and individuals to be invited to participate in the Third 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress which will be held in Tokyo under the 
auspices of the National Research Council of Japan in 1926. The 
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Permanent Secretary in his bi-monthly report at this meeting hadbal- 
ready announced the receipt of an invitation this summer through 
diplomatic channels from the Japanese Research Council to the 
United States to participate in this Congress. 

But three of the five delegates appointed to represent the Council 
at the July meeting of the International Research Council in Brussyls 
were able to attend the meeting. These three were President W. W. 
Campbell of the University of California, Dr. C. E. St. John of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, and the Permanent Secretary of the 
Council, who acted as Chairman of the delegation. The principal 
business coming before the meeting was the consideration of recom- 
mendations from several countries for the modification of the statutes 
concerning membership. A test vote was taken on a motion placed 
on the agenda by Sweden and Denmark providing for the deletion of: 
certain sentences from the statutes which would remove certain 
present restrictions on membership and make it possible for the Cen- 
tral Powers, or for countries on their behalf, to apply for their admis, 
sion at once to the International Research Council. The vote re- 
sulted in the following countries casting all their votes in favor of the 
motion: Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, and the United States; and the 
following voting No: France, Belgium, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Egypt and Morocco. Spain was present but did not vote. Twelve 
other member countries were not represented by delegates. This 
vote was of no effect as the statutes require a two-thirds vote of mem- 
ber countries to modify them. Thus even if all the countries repre- 
sented at the meeting had voted unanimously for the motion it 
would still have been of no effect as less than two-thirds of the memer 
countries were represented at the meeting. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL Epucation.—Fellowships and 
Scholarships. The Institute has published a complete list of Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships open to American students for study in 
this country and in foreign countries and to foreign students for study 
in the United States. These are variously listed according to: re- 
striction or non-restriction of subject, place of study, nationality, 
etc. The designated countries in which an opportunity is thus given 
to American students to study include: Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hawaii, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 


1 Complete lists can be obtained from the Institute on International Education, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Netherlands, Palestine, Poland, Scandinavian Countries, and Spain. 
The designated countries to which fellowships and scholarships are 
offered for study in the United States include: Asia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Central America, China, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Europe. The Institute has just published a News 
Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1, December 1925, containing notes on foreign 
lecturers available during 1926, summer courses at Oxford and Dublin, 
the World Court, and other matters of international interest. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION.—The In- 
ternational Committee on Intellectual Cooperation has been ex- 
tremely anxious ever since its creation to improve the conditions in 
which research workers are at present compelled to carry on their 
labors, and to procure them new facilities for their investigations. 

Apart from the question of coordinating the various branches of 
bibliography, a point to which the special attention of the Committee 
was drawn, it was considered very desirable to place at the disposal 
of scholars and savants books or records which are deposited in li- 
braries or archives far removed from the place where they are obliged 
towork... 

After having the question examined by its Sub-Committee on 
Bibliography, the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation adopted 
the following resolutions, which were approved by the Council and 
by the Sixth Assembly. 

(1) As regards the loan of books, the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation expressed the desire that international loans, 7. e., loans 
of printed documents and manuscripts between libraries of different 
countries, should be generally adopted and should be facilitated so 
far as is compatible with the preservation of the documents. 

It recommended for this purpose: 


1. That the communication of printed documents and manu- 
scripts should take place directly from library to library and not 
through diplomatic channels; 

2. That postal charges for the sending of documents of this 
character should be suppressed or at least diminished and that such 
packages should be exempt from Customs duties; 

3. That the determination of the categories of books and manu- 
scripts available for loan should be left to the regulations or manage- 
ment of each library; 

4. That the Institute of Brussels should be expanded in order 
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to enable it to give more complete information as to the locality 
in which books sought for could be found; 

5. That in addition, by action of the Governments or by an agree- 
ment between libraries or scientific bodies, a library or bibliographical 
institution should be designated in each country, entrusted with the 
duty of giving information in regard to the national resources, and 
with transmitting requests for loans of books, etc. ; 

6. That each State should publish a list of libraries authorized 
to lend books or manuscripts abroad or to receive them in loan, as 
also of all libraries not dependent on the State which it recommends 
for this purpose. 


(2) As regards the loan of documents contained in archives, the 
Sub-Committee on Bibliography adopted the following resolution 
which was approved by the Plenary Committee: 


The Sub-Committee recommends to the Plenary Committee the 
request of the Dutch archivists regarding the international loan of 
documents contained in archives and while reserving for further 
study the various questions affecting the organization and communi- 
cation of archives, requests the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation to urge the Governments without delay to 
facilitate international loans. It points out that the recommenda- 
tions adopted at its meeting of July 25, 1925, with regard to the 
international loan of books can be applied to the international loan of 
documents contained in archives. It would be desirable further to 
make a special study of the means for reproduction by copying or 
preferably by photography of particularly precious documents or 
those which would be difficult to transport. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS.'—The President's 
Address. ‘The more cordial relations which undoubtedly exist at 
present between the governing bodies and the teaching staff of most of 
the Universities and University Colleges is no doubt in part due to the 
greater and more effective representation of the teaching staff on the 
governing bodies of the University. The University Grants Com- 
mittee has on various occasions pointed out the desirability of such 
representation, the effect of which is undoubtedly not only to bring the 
teaching staff into personal contact with the members of councils, but 
also to disclose to the teachers the financial difficulties with which the 
governing bodies have tocontend. Thereby a common recognition of 
the difficulties of the Universities is brought about and a common desire 


and effort to improve the finances of the University is often originated. 


1 Extracts from the University Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 1, of the British Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. 
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“Tf anything has done more to emphasize the unity of our aims and 
work it is the round-table Conference of Heads of University In- 
stitutions, non-academic members of governing bodies and repre- 
sentatives of the Association of University Teachers, which met in 
London in 1920, and after a series of memorable meetings at Bedford 
College produced the ‘Agreed Scale of Salaries,’ which it was to be the 
aim of the various universities and colleges ‘to introduce as soon as 
financial conditions made this possible. 

‘The ultimate result of this Conference was seen in the joint rep- 
resentation made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Heads of 
University Institutions, and the President of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, which resulted in the Government restoring the 
additional grant of £300,000 which had previously been promised 
to the universities and was subsequently rescinded on grounds of 
economy. ‘Thus was the strength and wisdom of cooperation jus- 
tified. ‘That a portion of the grant will be used for the increase of 
stipends is, I believe, assured by the recommendations of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. For they state in their last report that 
‘before a university decides upon any extension of its activities, 
which involves increased expenditure, it should always consider very 
carefully among other things, whether in departments which it al- 
ready possesses, the staff enjoy such conditions of service in respect 
of salary, superannuation and freedom from undue pressure of 
work as they need for the satisfactory discharge of their duties.’ 

“T should like to emphasize at this point the Association’s active 
interest in other aspects of the welfare of the universities besides the 
pressing questions of stipends and superannuation, lest it should be 
thought that the Association is only interested in the material welfare 
of its members. All questions affecting the interests of the universi- 
ties and colleges are discussed by us and many of them with con- 
siderable energy. ‘The excellent report on Facilities for Advanced 
Study and Research which was so favorably commented upon by 
some of the papers, like the Manchester Guardian, was the result of 
intensive discussion and embodied the results of enquiries from all 
the local branches. It has already proved of great utility to various 
university authorities. The Committee dealing with the possible 
standardization of the various postgraduate degrees has had many 
and lengthy discussions and the statistics it has collected are a val- 
uable commentary on the need for obtaining some greater measure 
of common agreement in the standard of the higher degrees. It is 
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to be hoped that when the report is referred to the various local 
branches, it will receive the careful consideration it deserves. 

“Another line of activity, which after due preparation has already 
achieved a great measure of success, is the establishment of a Joint 
Standing Committee on Library Cooperation. 

“Having already achieved so much by cooperation, I should like 
before concluding to say a word or two about the possibility of 
further cooperation with our students. Universities and colleges 
exist primarily for the sake of the students and I need hardly refer 
to the many ways in which the staff can and do actually cooperate 
with the students in their many activities outside walls of lecture 
rooms and laboratories. 

“Comparatively recently, however, the students have formed a 
non-sectional and all embracing association which aims at looking 
after the general interests of the students. This National Union of 
Students is already an important feature in student life and is des- 
tined to become even more so. It reaches out and binds them to 
similar students’ unions in other lands and promotes by travel and in 
other ways the international solidarity of students. Enthusiastic 
and ambitious in their schemes, the students are naturally anxious 
for help and encouragement from all who are interested in student 
life. Who is more so than their teachers? Let us then when we are 
approached, as some of us have been and others will be, consider 
favorably the invitation to become associate members of the National 
Union of Students.” F. E. WEIss. 


American Universities 


“American universities are so numerous, so varied in type, and of 
such different degrees of distinction that it is hard to dogmatise about 
them. ‘There are, however, certain general characteristics in which 
they differ from the universities of England. One must always re- 
member that there are also similarities and that these similarities are 
greater than the differences. In both for example there is a great 
succession of distinguished scholars and men of science. 

“The differences may be traced in their constitutions, in the sub- 
jects and methods of study, and to some extent in the aims and 
objects pursued. 

“Constitutionally in England the teaching staff has invariably 
considerable powers. The American university is in practice an au- 
tocracy with the president for autocrat. It is he who has the power 


. 
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of appointing and dismissing the staff, of guiding the policy and par- 
ticularly the financial policy of the university and of representing it 
to the outside world. All this makes for dispatch and business-like 
efficiency. But it tends to excessive organization and it is a heavy 
burden for one man, however able and fair-minded. 

“The students attending the universities are very numerous; 
their ratio to the total population is much higher than in England and 
they come from every grade of wealth and rank. No considerations 
of poverty deter them. They turn to any occupation to obtain the 
necessary funds. ‘They do not hesitate to undertake manual labor. 
Their zeal may outrun their discretion and many universities find 
it well to publish warnings that in view of the demands made on a 
student’s energies by an academic course he should strictly limit the 
amount of outside work which he takes up... 

“At one time the ‘elective’ system was in vogue which gave the 
students an almost unlimited power in the choice and grouping of 
their subjects. This system has been generally abandoned. A 
greater cohesion has been obtained by a system of ‘Majors’ and 
‘Minors’ and in some universities an approach has been made to the 
scheme of the English Honours School. 

‘The first degree—the Bachelor’s degree—is obtained by the 
accumulation of a certain number of credit points based on atten- 
dance, checked, of course, by examination. The system tends to the 
production of a good average of work rather than to the discrimination 
of the able and the mediocre. In the higher degrees also—the de- 
grees of Doctor and Master—there is more stress laid on attendance 
and less on original research than with us. 

“In the other great division of the universities—the professional 
schools—the practical genius of the American finds its fullest scope. 
One need merely instance the School of Engineering at Cornell, the 
Law School at Harvard, and the Medical School at Johns Hopkins. 

“In the student’s non-academic life the university authorities ex- 
ercise much more supervision than here. The student’s health is 
carefully looked after. Medical advice and an infirmary are pro- 
vided. In one large university an analysis of the drinking water is 
issued daily. ‘The student is medically examined at stated intervals. 
He has to select some form of physical exercise which counts towards 
his degree. Athletics is represented on the teaching body, often by 
a person of professional standing. The universities, in the wide 
spaces at their disposal, provide ample playing-fields for all classes 
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of students. Thus not only is inteilectual training undertaken but 
also direct moral and physical education. For the same reason, as 
an encouragement to habits of self-government much of the discipline 
is placed in the hands of students’ committees. 

“All these regulations however, do not limit the activities of the 
American student. Indeed he has the American fondness for volun- 
tarily forming societies and groups of his own good pleasure. Hence 
the numerous fraternities for men students, the less frequent sororities 
for women students, the Greek Letter Societies and such clubs as the 
Skull and Bones at Yale. 

“‘When the student leaves the University, his enthusiasm for his 
Alma Mater is not allowed to flag. Most universities have asso- 
ciations of Alumni or graduates with branches in the great centres of 
population. Wherever the graduate settles he finds himself in contact 
with men of his own university. His interest is carefully fostered by 
a central organization in the university itself. 

“This interest is expressed in the wonderful liberality of the 
Americans towards their universities. The figures sound fabulous 
when compared with the scanty contributions to the universities of 
Great Britain. For example between 1918 and 1920 the donations 
to a particular group of universities amounted to more than three 
times the total capital of the six universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Bristol. There are also the very 
large appropriations made by the State legislatures to the State uni- 
versities. 

“This stream of wealth has been used for the endowment of chairs, 
the erection of buildings, often of great dignity and beauty, such as 
libraries, laboratories, and students’ residences, for schools of forestry, 
and astronomical observatories. It has made possible scientific 
archeological missions.’ EDWARD FIpDEs. 


The Bulletin also contains an interesting statement on ‘‘Inter- 
change” by Alexander Hill. 


WoRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS.— Extracts from 
the Constitution: 


“‘Membership.—The following organizations shall be entitled to 
membership in this Federation: 


“Full membership—(a) Any nation-wide educational organization 
or association of persons directly connected with education whose 
application shall be approved by the Executive Authority hereinafter 
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mentioned; (b) Any organization of educators in a country not pos- 
sessing a nation-wide organization, which shall make application 
for membership to the executive authority of this Federation and 
whose application shall be approved by said executive authority. 

“Associate Membership—Individual institutions or associations 
whose chief function is education, but which are ineligible under sub- 
sections (a) or (b) shall be admitted as associate members on approval 
of the Board of Directors. The representatives of such institutions 
or associations shall have full right of discussion in open assembly 
but no right of voting in the delegate assembly. 

School and Society, No. 568. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN STUDENTS.—The New 
Student for January 6 contains an interesting address by Lewis 
Fox, Princeton ’26, as President of the Federation defining its aims 
in an address from which the following extracts are quoted: ‘The 
Conference of two hundred and fifty colleges from forty states, meet- 
ing at Princeton, New Jersey, December eleventh and twelfth, ex- 
pressed this demand for action by the formation of a National Fed- 
eration of American Students. This organization purposes, first, 
to secure an increased interest and influence upon national and in- 
ternational affairs in the colleges and universities of this country; 
second, to achieve a closer unity between the colleges of the United 
States and to promote sympathy and understanding between the 
students of this country and those of the rest of the world. 

“One of the predominating characteristics of student life today is 
the desire to reach beyond bonds of section, class or creed and to 
unite as students. The undergraduates have become impatient 
of the old prejudices and conventions of the Victorian period. There 
has grown an increased realization of the value of student opinion 
from all sections of the country. Each has its peculiar problem, 
but the ideas and aims common to all transcend each local question.. . 

“It is the aim of the Federation to marshal the opinions of the 
nation’s student body and focus them on the following specific ob- 
jects: 

“1. The establishment of scholarships between the colleges of 
America and Europe similar to the Rhodes and Davison now in 
operation. These scholarships would be for the duration of one year 
and would be held by juniors who could return to their own college 
after their term abroad. Plans are being made whereby cooperation 
can be achieved between the various colleges and organizations such 
as the International Institute of Education and Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion. In this way the American students will obtain first-hand knowl- 
edge of European conditions and will bring back to their colleges the 
mature thought and observation acquired from their year in a Euro- 
pean university. Finances for this project have not as yet been com- 
pleted, but it is hoped to have them supported half by the American 
students and half by public-spirited men and women. Such a plan 
has infinite possibilities. A basic pre-requisite for peace is under- 
standing of other people’s viewpoints. There is no better way to at- 
tain this sympathy than by spending a year in a European university. 
Along the same lines it is hoped to exchange students between Eastern 
and Western universities. This will give both sections an idea of the 
thoughts and problems of another part of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, at the present time the main source of contact between 
different universities is one acquired in athletic contests or dances. 
While these are excellent in themselves, there must be a more per- 
manent and regular meeting of minds. These exchange scholarships 
purpose the achievement of this end. 

“2. Student tours to Europe during the summer are planned. 
The men and women on the trips would study the social, political, 
and economic conditions of Europe and would attend a short course 
at some European university. The International Confederation of 
Students is planning to send three hundred American students abroad 
during the summer in parties of eight and ten apiece. They will 
join with two or three European students abroad and investigate 
conditions in the various countries. Full details regarding these 
tours are being studied and will be submitted to the various colleges 
in about six or eight weeks. 

“3. The Federation will prove a central clearing house for all 
information regarding student conditions in Europe and information 
on fellowships in the United States and in foreign countries. There 
are many interesting movements in European life of which all of us 
are totally ignorant. It is our aim to acquire information regarding 
the student activities in order that we may judge more intelligently 
concerning international problems. 

“4. Cooperation between the faculty and undergraduates in 
American colleges on matters relating to courses of study, student 
government and the administration of discipline. Fundamentally, 
there is no antagonism between teacher and student. We must 
share together to achieve the best education. It is the desire of the 
Federation to promote cooperation through Student Councils, stu- 
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dent representation on committees arranging the curriculum, and 
in other ways that may prove feasible. The so-called revolt of youth 
is nothing more than a desire to share with the faculty the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of educational administration. We must sit 
down and reason together. The maturity of the teacher and the 
zeal of the student together will aid the ern and influence of the 
American college. 

“5. The creation of public opinion to militate against commer- 
cialism in college athletics. The average undergraduate body has 
a sensible attitude towards football and other sports. We must 
unite and consort together lest the Alumni and newspapers mis- 
interpret our attitude. Such matters as regulation of intersectional 
contests, eligibility rules, length of schedules, and prohibitions against 
the athletic tramp are questions of common concern and must be 
dealt with by the students themselves. 

“6. The establishment of a central bureau whose purpose will be 
to furnish colleges the prominent speakers on national and inter- 
national problems. The Conference at Princeton heard men out- 
standing in their fields. The colleges of the country should secure 
leading lawyers, business men, and statesmen at different times 
throughout the year. The Oxford and Cambridge Unions listen to 
Prime Ministers and other leaders of Parliament; there is no reason 
why the American student can’t do likewise. 

“7. The encouragement of a spirit of individual initiative as op- 
posed to the prevalent tendency toward standardized mediocrity. 
A man’s clothes, social position, and ancestors should not determine 
his standing in college. There must be a more durable recognition 
of worth. We agree with Herbert Hoover in demanding that a man’s 
sole qualification for leadership should be his personal ability and 
character. Under this topic there are many problems such as the 
place of fraternities in college life, means of working one’s way through 
college, etc. 

“The Federation is divided into seven geographical divisions, each 
being represented by two members of the Executive Committee. 
Each representative will have under him the colleges of his district 
from which some person or organization will be picked or elected to 
handle the work of the Federation in his own college. The committee 
members will also furnish the college papers information of student 
activities here and abroad. There will be regional conferences to 
discuss matters of sectional importance; the first of these will prob- 
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ably be held in April. The success of the Federation depends upon 
the support given by each individual college. It can be no bureau- 
cratic organization. On each campus there must be a group of men 
and women interested in the success and purposes of the Federation. 
Every college in the country is ipso facto a member of the National 
Federation of American Students. 

“Ever since 1917, the American students have desired to take a 
stand against the recurrence of the war. The Federation of American 
Students is a definite attempt to unite the undergraduates of the 
nation in an effective body that will militate against the prejudices 
and misunderstandings of jingoistic patriots, and will promote tol- 
erance and sympathy between the students of America and the rest 
of the world. 

“As first president of the Federation, I would summon the under- 
graduates of the nation to the attainment of these ends. In a spirit 
of humility and consecration we must enter upon this new era in our 
educational life. The Federation has much to learn and many 
things to change but with the cooperation and support of every col- 
lege and every student the undergraduates of America will attain 
recognition and will prove an effective and a beneficial force in the 
educational and political affairs of the United States.” 


The National Student Union was also addressed by President H. N. 
MacCracken of Vassar College, who outlined the aims of such a 
union of students as follows: 

“Alone among the great nations, the United States has had no 
national union of students. The intellectual inertia of American 
student life, the direct result of administrative paternalism, is re- 
sponsible for this deplorable situation. The Princeton Conference 
has taken a great step forward in the interest of students in beginning 
a study of this problem. 

“In the present condition of American student life the objects of 
such a union should be concerned with the development of common 
interests which students have in the business of being students. 
Commissions of students to study each of these objects could survey 
the possibilities in America, review the work already accomplished 
by student unions in other countries, and suggest where practicable 
some project for their realization. These objects may be described as: 
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“1. Self-support. The establishment of national student loan 
funds, scholarships, stipends, prizes, on an intercollegiate basis and 
managed by student committees. 

“2. Political independence. ‘The right of students to vote and 
to participate in other ways in political matters. 

“3. Educational autonomy. ‘The sharing of students in the educa- 
tional policy of their institutions, at least to the extent of free and 
open conference with the administration. 

“4. Self-government. ‘The control of the social life of its members 
by the organized student body on the basis of cooperation with the 
educational administration. 

“5. Free speech. ‘The right of free assembly, free speech, and free 
press, subject to the laws of the state and student body. Free em- 
bodiment of experience in art. 

“6. Intercollegiate relations on a national scale. Free exchange 
of experience and development of common enterprise. 

“7. Intercollegiate relations on an international scale. Organiza- 
tion of student tours and foreign study, relations with foreign students 
at home and abroad, and exchange of international experience as 
students. 

“8. Conduct of enterprises on an international scale through inter- 
national organizations. Combined assistance to students in less 
privileged lands. Development of the objects enumerated above 
through support of national student unions. 

“9. Maintenance of Vocational Bureaus in touch with the De- 
partment of Commerce and other centers distributing information 
relative to economic conditions in various professions, branches of 
research, and more intellectual occupations. 

“10. Development of student public opinion on great issues of the 
day, in order that the student group in this commonwealth may be 
recognized and respected and in order that its members may receive 
training for future political action. 

“No one of these ten objects can be said to be adequately pursued 
by the student body in the United States at the present time. They 
envisage a vast program calling for united energies and resources of 
the half-million students in institutions of higher education. 

“It should be the mission of such student unions not to make stu- 
dents vaguely conscious of their position as citizens of the world but 
to make them intensely conscious of their position as students with 
immediate privileges and responsibilities both to themselves and to 
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each other. Only out of such group-consciousness can be released 
motive forces which will overcome the intellectual inertia of the 
American student, extreme individualism in social relations, and the 
immaturity which results in the postponement of most important life 
decisions. 

“If students will only see the problem in the larger sense, they can 
help to accomplish what seems to be the greatest single reform in 
American life, which is to create in the individual citizen a keen sense 
of his responsibilities. If students of college age in the United States 
are old enough to assume the responsibility of marriage, to be subject 
to compulsory military training, to be drafted in time of war, to 
support themselves during their education, they are surely old enough 
to be treated seriously in the matter which concerns them most, 
their own education and their life as students. 

“One may well pause before urging the establishment of any new 
organization; but surely the situation as outlined above, in American 
intellectual life, calls for action of some kind. The vicious circle 
must be broken somewhere. Students in America are immature and 
intellectually inert because they are treated like children, in many 
respects, by paternalistic administrations. On the other hand, 
administrators treat them like children because they are immature 
and intellectually inert. Some of us in the ranks of intellectual ad- 
ministration have taken a few steps in the direction of treating stu- 
dents like grown men and women with what appears to us most 
promising results. We find that in order for the students to fulfil 
responsibilities they must have something to respond to. As an ad- 
ministrator I should of course prefer to see the initiative taken by 
academic authorities, but whichever group takes the initiative, the 
result cannot fail to be beneficial to both if wisely thought out. 
The type of student we all desire in our colleges is the alert, self- 
reliant, independent, reflective, energetic, self-supporting and self- 
respecting person who, in listening to the opinions of others, desires 
that others shall listen to him, who in giving the best in himself to the 
career in which he is enlisted, seeks only free scope for his best work.” 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.—School 
and Society for January 23 (No. 578) contains the usual compre- 
hensive statistics of registration in 184 leading American institutions. 
The advance over 1924-25 in the 159 institutions represented in both 
years is 7 per cent for full-time students. Of the 184 institutions 25 
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have 54 per cent of all of the students and probably 40 per cent of 
the students in nearly all the 800 colleges of the country. A full- 
time regular student is defined as a student who has completed a 
four-year high-school course and is devoting his full time to study 
during the collegiate year. Most engineering schools show a di- 
minished registration. Enrolment in non-professional graduate 
schools continues to increase. The agricultural schools represented 
are losing in numbers. 


ACCREDITED SECONDARY ScHOOLS.—Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 11, 1925, contains a list of accredited secondary schools in the 
United States. Since the organization of the first public high school 
in Boston in 1821, this type of secondary school has grown in number 
until there are more than 19,000 today. 

“The number of public high school students has increased from 
202,963 in 1890 to 2,873,009 in 1922—a growth of more than four- 
teen-fold in less than a generation. If to this latter number are added 
those enrolled in private high schools, those in preparatory depart- 
ments of universities and colleges, and those taking secondary courses 
in normal schools and teachers’ colleges, the total secondary en- 
rolment for 1922 is 3,204,141. 

“To a large majority of secondary students, the modern high school 
is their final school; to others it is a preparatory school, an inter- 
mediate step between the elementary school and college. Of every 
1000 students enrolled in the first five grades of the elementary school, 
342 enter high school, 139 graduate from high school, and 72 go on to 
college; those who attend normal schools, teachers colleges, and other 
institutions of higher education may be added to the last number. . . 

“The accredited secondary school is defined as a school which is 
equipped to prepare students for colleges requiring 15 units for un- 
conditioned admission and which has been investigated or approved 
for this purpose by one of the following agencies: a State officer of 
education, a university or college inspector or committee on admis- 
sions, an officer or committee of an accrediting association.” 


BrieF Notes.—A pamphlet entitled “Education No. 4” reprinted 
by the Pan-American Union from its September Bulletin, describes 
courses of study in South American Universities. 


College Catalogues.—The problem of making a college catalogue is 
analyzed in School and Society for January 30, No. 579, by Carter 
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V. Good of Miami University; a tabular statement for twenty- 
three colleges shows the space devoted to various topics. It sug- 
gests interesting departures from the traditional scheme. 


Proposed Department of Education.—Senate Bill 291 proposes the 
establishment of a department of education with a secretary and an 
assistant secretary, taking over the present Bureau of Education and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. In order to coordi- 
nate the educational activities carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment a Federal conference on education is provided consisting of 
one representative and one alternate appointed by the head of each 
department. The appropriation proposed for the new department 
is $1,500,000. 


“A committee of lawyers, clergymen, teachers, and politicians, 
headed by Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, 
has begun a movement toeffect the reinstatement of Professors Manley 
H. Harper and Harry B. Smith, dismissed for radicalism last June 
from the State Normal School at Genesee, N. Y. Ina letter to Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves, at Albany, the committee 
formally requests a public hearing on behalf of the teachers on the 
ground that their dismissal ‘without explanation or hearing is op- 
posed to the best ethics of the profession and demands searching 
scrutiny.’ ”’ School and Society, No. 567. 


The H. W. Wilson Company has published as one number of the 
“Reference Shelf’’ series a small volume entitled Academic Freedom, 
containing reprints of selected articles, briefs, bibliographies, out- 
lines of debates. Use is made of reports published by our Associa- 
tion. 


School and Society for December 5th (No. 571) contains a statistical 
article on the use of point systems in colleges and universities by 
L. J. Pollard of the University of Maine. 

The numbers for December 19 and December 26 (Nos. 573-574) 
contain an interesting report by Dr. S. P. Duggan on Observations 
of an American Educator Abroad, the observations being based 
on a tour of the world. 


Science for December 25, Vol. LXII, No. 1617, contains a tabula- 
tion of 621 doctorates in science conferred by American universities, 
1922 to 1925. ‘The number in 1925 is more than six times as great as 
in 1900. Chicago, which has held the lead for many years, drops from 
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75 to 59, first place being taken by Wisconsin with 64; others near the 
head of the list are Columbia 51; Yale 41; Cornell 39; Johns Hopkins 
36; Ohio State 33; Illinois 32; California 31; Harvard 25. Chemistry 
leads the other sciences with 244 against 246 in 1924, followed by 
zoology with 71, botany with 65, physics with 56, psychology with 
51, geology with 25, mathematics 22, etc. 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1925, No. 12, gives statistics 
of state universities and state colleges for the year ending June 30, 
1924, with a tabulation by institutions of salaries of faculty members in 
1923 and 1924, of student enrolment, property, income and tuition fees. 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1925, No. 23, contains sta- 
tistics of private high schools and academies for 1923-24. The num- 
ber of schools reported is 2124; the average size 102, making a total 
enrolment of 216,522 in 1924 against 186,641 in 1922. Increase in 
the number of teachers has not kept pace with that of the number of 
students or with the amount of endowment or value of real estate. 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1925, No. 31, is a report on 
Medical Education, 1922-24, by N. P. Colwell concluding as follows: 

“In 20 years medical education in the United States has undergone 
a marvelous improvement, so that the medical schools of this country 
are at least on a par with those of other leading nations. The prob- 
lems which remain are chiefly those due to the other improvements 
made. The greatest of all problems is how the benefits of the present- 
day knowledge of the cause, recognition, treatment, and prevention 
of diseases can be brought within the reach of the entire population, 
both from the standpoint of accessibility and cost. This problem 
is one of many economic and sociological problems which have de- 
veloped during the past few decades due to the rapidly changing 
conditions under which we are living. Readjustments will be made 
under these conditions which will doubtless bring about the desired 
results.” 


At the recent inauguration of Dr. Parke Rexford Kolbe as presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Ex-President E. R. A. 
Seligman was appointed a delegate to represent this Association. 


At the recent inauguration of President Mierow as president of the 
Colorado College, this Association was represented by Professor John 
D. Fleming of the University of Colorado. 
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1. Intercollegiate football is a good sport and an interesting 
sport. Properly limited and controlled it would, by its recreative 
value, help and not hinder the attainment of the central intellectual 
purpose of the college. In its present excess, however, it seriously 
hinders the attainment of that purpose. 

2. The purpose of this report is to present a generalized ac- 
count of football conditions in the universities and colleges of the 
United States and to report suggested means of limitation and control, 
thus affording a basis for local discussion and action. ‘The Committee 
recognizes that conditions vary greatly in different institutions and 
groups of institutions, that the picture here drawn cannot in the 
nature of things apply completely to all institutions, and that the 
best solutions may well differ in different groups of institutions. 
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It is the hope of the Committee that individual institutions or groups 
of institutions may take this generalized report as a rough outline 
for the preparation of a local report, may cancel, add, modify, and 
precise as local conditions warrant, may thus frame a report which 
will have a specific local validity, and may bring about the local 
adoption of such a report. 

3. Sections I-V of this report will discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of the game, as at present carried on, for the under- 
graduate body as a whole, for the members of the squad, for members 
of the faculty, and for the college as a whole through the effect of 
football on alumni and on the general public. Section VI will 
present two proposals for reform. Section VII will contain certain 
recommendations as to local procedure. 


I 


4. The effect of intercollegiate football upon the undergraduate 
body is a far more important matter than its effect upon the members 
of the team. The players are relatively few; the undergraduate 
body affected by the game is enormously large. 

5. For the undergraduate body football has three great advan- 
tages. 

6. In the first place it affords a recreation so absorbing as to 
dispel for the time being whatever mental weariness and anxieties 
the week may have brought. 

7. In the second place it creates a strong sense of common inter- 
est. The sight of the filled stands evokes and intensifies the con- 
sciousness of human community, and the sense of the emotional 
solidarity of each stand, strengthened as each stand participates 
vicariously in the action of runner or passer or tackler, is in itself a 
stirring thing. This sense of common interest, continuing through- 
out the season, tends to develop a common bond of loyalty. 

8. In the third place it affords for the entire football season a 
clean and interesting topic of conversation and of thought. 

9. These are great advantages; but there are also great disad- 
vantages. The two greatest of these are the over-excitement about 
football which prevails through the autumn, and the consequent 
distortion of values which prevails continuously. 

10. ‘The over-excitement about football develops gradually through 
the autumn. At the start it is largely confined to Saturdays, but as 
the season goes on it becomes more and more intense and infects 
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more and more of the students’ time. On the days of, and preceding, 
the final games it is fairly to be designated as hysteria. It is partic- 
ularly bad in the case of intersectional games and games with tradi- 
tional rivals. It attains its greatest absurdity in the “pep sessions,” 
which exist ostensibly and in part actually to “put fight into the 
team,” but chiefly to vent the over-excitement itself and at the 
same time to cultivate it to still further intensity. It is at its worst 
in connection with football trips to other institutions. It culminates 
in the madness of the yelling mob at the game itself. Such over- 
excitement is in itself a bad thing for intellectual balance and morale. 
It leads inevitably, also, to neglect of college work, both through 
the relegation of that work to a position of minor interest and through 
the actual time taken by the various manifestations alluded to 
above. This neglect shows itself in absence, in failure to prepare 
assigned class work, in failure to do collateral reading and to write 
papers and reports on time, and in inattention in class. It may fairly 
be said that for the undergraduate body college work in the last 
month of the football season suffers a very appreciable loss in value, 
and that on the days immediately preceding and the Mondays follow- 
ing the games the loss is particularly great. 

11. The other major disadvantage, which springs directly from 
the preceding, and in turn acts to strengthen it, is a distortion in 
the student mind of the normal scale of the values of college work 
and of life. The over-excitement lasts through the football season; 
the distortion of values lasts throughout the college course, if not 
through life. This distortion is indeed so serious as to constitute 
the chief count in a reasoned indictment of football in its present 
state. Broadly speaking, the tendency is to exalt football prowess 
above all other kinds of excellence. A prominent member of the 
team becomes the object of a continued hero worship such as is not 
accorded to any other college student. He may or may not be a man 
of personal excellence. It is not his personality, but his spectacular 
athletic prowess, which is the cause of the admiration. This dis- 
tortion of values is, of course, greatly increased by newspaper pub- 
licity and by manifestations of predominant and excited interest in 
football on the part of alumni and the general public. The enor- 
mous financial outlay involved in the maintenance of football creates 
in the undergraduate mind a false sense of its importance. The 
financial rewards available at once to the successful player who 
turns professional are such as to unsettle ideas and ideals. The 
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sheer physical size of the stadium dwarfs the significance of library, 
laboratory, and lecture hall. A notable illustration of this dis- 
tortion of values is the fact that the activity of undergraduates in 
getting high school students to come to college, so far as it is or- 
ganized and coherent, seems to be exclusively concerned with the 
rushing of athletes, primarily football men. ‘The.result of all this is 
inevitably that other types of excellence sink in the relative scale 
of student estimation; and that the student standard of values 
loses touch with the fundamental purposes of college education. 
This being so, the sense of the need for intellectual training and the 
incentive to win intellectual distinction in college are diminished. 
Students make less effort to get such training and to win such dis- 
tinction themselves than would otherwise be the case; and those 
who have it in them to achieve distinction receive less encourage- 
ment from their fellows than they deserve. This means that many 
students who might really become leaders in human society fail 
to attain the normal and desired and needed development of their 
potential leadership—through failure to acquire and to develop 
the habits of hard thought and hard work, and through failure to 
realize the fundamental, pressing needs of human society and the 
beckoning opportunities for meeting those needs. 

12. Other disadvantages of football in its present state, secon- 
dary only to those already named and leading like them to the 
impairment of undergraduate morale, are its tendency to give occa- 
sion for drinking, its encouragement of betting, and its provocation 
of dishonesty in various respects. These disadvantages are not 
all universal and vary in seriousness in the different institutions 
in which they exist, but appear to be fairly characteristic of the 
situation as a whole. 

13. Drinking in college is least indulged in when the students 
are engaged in their normal activities and are left to themselves. 
It is aggravated by over-excitement of any sort and in particular 
by the invasion of outsiders and by mass migration to other cam- 
puses. Football all too often brings to the fraternity house alumni 
out for hilarious rejuvenation who bring liquor with them and drink 
together or with undergraduates. Football all too often brings to 
the fraternity house visiting brothers whose fraternalism demands 
plentiful moistening. Even supposing the fraternity itself to have 
explicit house rules and a really strong intention against the intro- 
duction or use of liquor, it is a very difficult thing for the local under- 
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graduate chapter officers to stand out against alumni or to eject 
visiting brothers. The game itself is occasionally marred by drunken 
shouting, by fighting in the stands, and by performance on the part 
of unauthorized sideliners. The football train, particularly on its 
return journey, is apt to be the scene of more or less disgraceful 
behavior. 

14. Football games are the object of a considerable amount of 
betting on the part of undergraduates, and, to the general knowledge 
of undergraduates, on the part of alumni and the general public. 

15. The crudest form of dishonesty in connection with football 
lies in the indirect hiring of athletes—usually by alumni or groups 
of alumni and without the connivance of college authorities. While 
undergraduates are seldom if ever guilty of surreptitious financial 
maintenance of athletes, they are apt to know when it is going on; 
and that knowledge is deleterious to their own morale. This Com- 
mittee by no means asserts that such practices are universal; but 
it does specifically commend to local institutions or groups of insti- 
tutions a thorough investigation of local conditions in this respect. 

16. The football ticket situation affords a very undesirable 
temptation to dishonesty. In many of the larger institutions each 
student who buys tickets signs or makes an agreement such as this: 
“I hereby agree as a condition of receiving and using these tickets 
that none of them shall be sold or offered for sale at more than the 
purchase price, and that I intend to use personally one of these 
tickets.”” Yet the student knows in many cases that he can sell 
a ticket for a price from five to ten times as high as the price he 
paid for it. This means that many students, particularly the very 
large number of students who are supporting themselves wholly 
or in part, are under severe temptation to sell their tickets in vio- 
lation of the written agreement. And it means further that some 
students do so sell their tickets, thus violating their word. 


Il 


17. For the selected few who are the members of the squad 
intercollegiate football has certain great advantages. They receive 
valuable training in discipline—that is, in constant practice and in 
obedience to the orders of recognized authority, whether coach, 
captain, or quarterback. ‘They learn that the adequate performance 
of a difficult task demands long and exacting preparation. 

18. They receive training in cooperation. One man cannot 
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succeed by himself. Adequate performance requires the most 
careful coérdination in planning, in rehearsal, and in action. Each 
man learns to render the fullest help to every team-mate and to 
count upon receiving such help from every team-mate. 

19. ‘The character and the personal influence of the coach may 
be such as to be the greatest advantage of all. In certain cases 
this relationship has undoubtedly made for -cleanness in living and 
speech, for complete devotion to the immediate cause, for absolute 
honesty, and for high standards of sportsmanship. 

20. The two chief disadvantages of the game for members of 
the squad are the same as those for the undergraduate body in 
general—over-excitement and the distortion of values. In each 
case these disadvantages become far more intense for the few in the 
limelight than for the many in the stands. 

21. Throughout the season football inevitably dominates the 
conversation, the thought, the ambitions, and the fears of football 
men. This excitement is, of course, increased by their knowledge 
of the extent of football publicity in the daily papers. The tension 
is increased by the “‘pep sessions’ and other gatherings preceding 
certain games, at which the team is made the center of massed 
attention, is admired, is cheered, is insulted—if insult is regarded in 
local tradition as necessary for the proper keying of the team—and 
is in general made to feel its importance and responsibility. By 
the time the game itself is reached, the psychological tension is 
extreme. ‘The members of the team are received by and proceed 
to play amid the tumult of thousands of wildly excited voices, and 
are thus confirmed in the sense that they are engaged in an event 
of enormous significance; that their playing will incur the intense 
approval or disapproval of the masses of spectators; and that the 
joy or gloom of these hordes depends on them. It is not right that 
any youth should be subjected to so abnormal a strain. As Hey- 
wood Broun says in the New York World of November 5, 1925: 
“It is not fair or wise for a 20-year-old boy to be put in a position 
where 70,000 may see him blunder. A man might very well spend 
forty years trying to live down the stigma and, worse than that, 
the inner conviction of dumbness because at a critical point in a 
big game he called for a line plunge when a forward pass would have 
been better.”’ 

22. The distortion of values necessarily operates in a particularly 
virulent and permanent form with the players themselves; for it 
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tends to establish the conviction that athletic prowess is of primary 
public significance. 

23. Heretofore the actual loss in time and energy on the part of 
football men has resulted in many cases in serious interference with, 
or complete wreckage of, their college work. We do not now stress 
this point, however; for if the plan of limiting practice to two hours 
a day, recently adopted first by the Mid-western Conference and 
later by the Conference of Coaches in New York City, is loyally 
carried out, the drain on time and energy, while still excessive, will 
be measurably less than in the past. 


III 


24. Undergraduate morale is directly related to faculty morale, 
and faculty morale is seriously impaired by the present football 
situation. For though football has for the faculty the same great 
recreative advantages as for student spectators, the disadvantages 
in this case are very great. 

25. The chief disadvantage is the discouragement resulting from 
knowledge of the distortion of values caused by the football situation 
among undergraduates, alumni, and the general public. 

26. <A specific source of discontent in some cases is the employ- 
ment of non-faculty coaches at salaries higher in proportion to the 
period of service, and sometimes absolutely, than professorial sal- 
aries. It is not only the sharpening of the sense of underpayment 
that stirs discontent in such cases; it is also the fact that the insti- 
tution itself appears thus to set the seal of its assent on the pre- 
dominant importance of football. 

27. A further specific cause for discouragement in some cases 
is knowledge on the part of the faculty of the failure of administrative 
officers properly to apply eligibility rules. 


IV 


28. Football brings alumni back to the college, and keeps them 
in touch with a form of college interest; in so far its effect upon the 
relations of the alumni with the college is good. 

29. All too often, however, the attitude of the alumni to football 
reflects a distortion of values dating from student days. In certain 
cases the football interest appears to be the main bond between 
the alumnus and the institution. The fault does not lie entirely 
with the alumni—indeed, the college is in general very seriously 
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to blame for its failure to maintain closer and more varied and more 
continuous relations with its alumni. But the fact remains that 
at the present time many alumni are much more interested in foot- 
ball than in any other phase of college activity. This distortion of 
values is doubly bad for the college; it reacts upon and reénforces 
the distortion of values among the student body; and it leads to a 
misconception of the central purpose and the proper service of the 
college and thus creates a lack of sympathy with that purpose and 
that service. 

30. There appears to be more alumni concern for the entrance 
of athletes, and particularly of football men, to the college than for 
the entrance of students who give promise of attaining that general 
leadership for the development of which the colleges primarily 
exist; and alumni concern for the presence and eligibility of athletes 
manifests itself at times in very undesirable ways. 

31. Athletics in general, and football in particular, have a right- 
ful place in the life of the college; but the definition of that rightful 
place is a matter of educational concern. Excessive athletic de- 
velopment means, obviously, a serious disturbance of the edu- 
cational plan. Gifts by alumni which are in any sense conditioned 
upon an athletic development which may be regarded by the college 
itself as excessive are therefore likely to do more harm than good, 
even though they be made in the utmost good faith, and in a sincere 
spirit of loyalty. 


V 


32. Just as we desire and need alumni contact and interest, so 
we desire and need such contact and interest on the part of men and 
women who are not alumni. And just as it is undesirable and in- 
jurious that alumni interest should be primarily athletic, so it is 
undesirable and injurious that the interest of the general public 
should be primarily athletic. The alumni at least know that we 
have other concerns. The general public, without that knowledge, 
and fed on newspaper athletic publicity, is very likely to fail to 
understand our real purpose and the nature of our real effort, and 
is consequently likely to fail to give that effort the moral and the 
financial support it deserves. 


VI 
33. The situation stated in the foregoing paragraphs should 
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not be allowed to continue. Examination of the paragraphs setting 
forth the disadvantages will show that the root of the trouble lies 
in every case, directly or indirectly, in the excessive prominence of 
football in the range of college and public values. If then we can 
find a means which will reduce football to its proper place in the 
picture and thus avoid the mutual reénforcing of over-excitement 
and publicity and their many undesirable consequences, we may 
rectify the evil and yet conserve the good. 

34. Two proposals have been made which look toward this end. 
The first is that of Dr. Edgar Fauver of Wesleyan University, to 
the effect that participation in intercollegiate football should be 
limited to one year. Dr. Fauver’s statement of the case is as follows: 

“Suppose that in place of four years (I regret to say in too many 
cases five years) of participation in intercollegiate football, colleges 
would agree that participation should be limited to one year for 
any one player, what would be the results? We would, of course, 
expect the standard of play to be lowered, but if it were lowered 
generally, the relative strength of the teams would not be changed, 
and, therefore, the influence of football as a builder of college spirit 
and the stimulus of alumni enthusiasm would not be lessened. On 
the other hand, many values would result. There would be inter- 
ference with the academic work of a given student but one of four 
years, which certainly would be a great gain in the minds of all who 
feel that after all academic work is one of the chief purposes for 
which colleges are established and maintained. There would be a 
great increase in the number of men developing those social and 
moral qualities which many regard as the peculiar product of inter- 
collegiate athletics. There would be present in the college body 
a number of men with varsity experience who could share in the 
coaching, thus making the varsity team more truly a product of the 
college it represented. In addition these men would be available 
for the coaching and development of intramural teams. There 
would be a great increase in the interest in intramural athletics, 
because of the strength of these teams, as well as because of the 
coaching each unit would receive from its own members, and more 
men would go into training on them as there would be greater oppor- 
tunity of their reaching the goal of their ambition, which many claim 
is the only source of their interest in athletics, a place on a varsity 
team, for the stars of last year would not shine the next. Of ne- 
cessity there would be a great decrease in the amount of unfortunate 
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publicity which is now given to those especially brilliant stars, a 
publicity which most agree is detrimental alike to the player and to 
the sport.’ 

35. This plan received the following editorial comment in the 
American Physical Education Review:* 

“If a conference group of colleges adopted this rule it would mean 
that the standard of play would be somewhat’ lower but the competi- 
tion should be equally close and the contests practically as interesting. 
It would mean that three times as many men would have the oppor- 
tunity to gain whatever benefits there are in participation in such 
sports. Alumni or other interested citizens would scarcely pay 
an athlete’s expenses in order to give him a chance to play one 
season in his second, third, or fourth year. Most of the extravagant 
publicity for individual players on the sporting page comes after 
the first year of successful competition. This would tend to be 
minimized and the college athlete would be less likely to feel his 
importance unduly. This lessened notoriety and the lowered 
standard of play might reduce the number of college athletes entering 
professional football or basketball. A greater opportunity would 
be given to players of team games to learn, while in college, some 
sports which they may continue in after-life. On the whole it would 
seem that such a plan would have advantages far outweighing its 
disadvantages and that it might well receive the careful thought 
of all physical educators in schools and colleges.” 

36. Consideration of the effect of the adoption of this plan upon 
the various disadvantages noted in the course of the foregoing 
statement indicates that in practically every case the result would 
be a great diminution if not a complete correction of the disadvantage 
in question. The plan has also the great special advantage of linking 
intramural and intercollegiate athletics in a natural and effective 
way. ‘The development of athletics for the many has been one of 
the healthiest features of college life in recent years. It has been 
impeded rather than helped by the dominance of intercollegiate 
athletics. The linking of the two would be of mutual benefit. 

37. The other proposal, which, coincidentally, comes also from 
Wesleyan, was made by the delegates of nine colleges at the Wesleyan 
Parley on December 6, 1925. The resolution there adopted was as 
follows: 

'“The Need of a Definite Formulation of the Aim and Scope of Intercollegiate Athletics,” 


in the American Physical Education Review, XXVIII (1923), 259, 
2X XIX (1924), 372. 
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“This parley was called for undergraduate consideration of how 
the purpose of the American college can best be furthered, granted 
that the purpose is primarily the training of the mind. 

“Very subordinate to this purpose is athletics. All intercolle- 
giate athletics were incidental in their origin and should have re- 
mained so in their growth. We believe in them; because they 
encourage friendship between colleges and foster unity within in- 
stitutions. But one sport, football, has taken such a hold on under- 
graduates, alumni, and the public that its importance over the course 
of the playing season looms larger than any other aspect of the college, 
especially over the primary aspect—intellectual thinking. 

“We believe that this situation would be obviated largely by 
the colleges scheduling only four games each season, each game with 
a team in its own class and in its own vicinity. 

“The reasons which lead us to this conclusion are: 

“1. Schedules of only four games would render impossible the 
present annual elimination contests among the teams of the country, 
and consequently would render impossible the choice of mythical 
national and even sectional champions. Many teams would remain 
undefeated instead of a few. 

“2. With this aspect removed, less publicity would be given the 
game by the press and the public imagination would not be whetted 
so that the fever of interest would be forced up within undergraduate 
bodies. 

“3. The necessity for spring and early season training would 
be done away with, since the four games would be played on suc- 
cessive week-ends beginning late in October. Practice, as at present, 
could start two or three weeks before the first game. 

“4. The crescendo of interest, at present extending over eight 
games, would be limited to four games; and so the large percentage 
of attention given football now would be lessened by the cutting 
down of the length of the season. 

“5. Colleges playing teams only in their own class and vicinity 
would minimize the commercial aspect of schedule making; and no 
small college teams would be called upon to sacrifice themselves in 
order to make money for their institutions—as at present. This 
altruistic motive given for these set-up games, the making of money 
to support other sports, is in no sense a defense for football. Ap- 
propriate taxes on undergraduates would serve instead, if such a 
step were necessary. 
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“We would also inaugurate the following rules within the colleges: 

“1. That graduate coaching systems be instituted, and that no 
coach be paid a salary beyond that of a professor; and 

“2. That coaches be not allowed to sit on the players’ bench 
during the game, but that captains alone direct their teams so that 
undergraduates would be playing undergraduates and not coaches 
playing coaches.” 

38. Adoption of this plan would greatly improve the general 
situation. This plan, like the Fauver plan, would tend to correct 
the disadvantages listed above. On the whole, however, it seems 
less promising than the Fauver plan in two respects. (1) College 
excitement and newspaper publicity both center very largely around 
individual players and develop chiefly in connection with the second 
or third year of performance; consequently the Fauver plan, which 
eradicates the second year of performance, would obviate these 
disadvantages more effectively than the Parley plan. (2) The 
Parley plan does not provide for an organic relationship between 
intramural and intercollegiate athletics. 

39. We dissent specifically from the Parley recommendation of a 
graduate coaching system, and favor instead a faculty coaching 
system. The coach should be a man of requisite ability having 
the type of influence suggested above in paragraph 19; if he has 
such ability and such influence, it makes no difference whether he 
is a graduate of the college in question or not. A graduate coaching 
system means inbreeding in policy, which is as bad in athletics as 
in any other phase of college education. A graduate coaching system 
lends itself also to the danger of alumni control, effective if not official. 


Vil 


40. ‘The responsibility for the educational welfare of our college 
students lies primarily with our faculties, which have therefore 
the right and the duty to determine under what conditions any 
college activity should be carried on. Faculty action should there- 
fore be taken in this matter. And since the codperation of faculty 
members and administrative officers is always highly to be desired, 
and since in this particular matter many administrative officers on 
whom pressure in behalf of football is being brought from outside 
sources would presumably welcome faculty reénforcement, such 
faculty action should be taken only after informal conference with 
administrative officers. And since most colleges are associated with 
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other colleges in some formal or informal type of league or conference, 
it is obviously desirable that action in this matter should so far as 
possible be by groups of colleges rather than by individual institu- 
tions. The ideal course of action would therefore seem to be that 
each group of colleges should, through a joint committee on which 
both teachers and administrators should be represented, decide 
upon a preferred plan to be submitted for adoption to the individual 
faculties of that group of colleges. This Committee therefore 
recommends definitely that each faculty, after informal conference 
with its president, move and vote that the president be requested to 
negotiate with the presidents of related institutions for the appoint- 
ment of such a joint committee. This Committee suggests that the 
officers of the local chapters of this Association take the initiative in 
arranging for such informal conference, and, if it seems desirable that 
they should do so, for such faculty action. This report appears in 
the April number of the Bulletin. It is desirable that whatever action 
is taken be completed this spring. We therefore recommend that 
the suggested action be taken within the month of April 1926, with 
the request that the report of the joint committee be available be- 
fore the end of May 1926. 

41. The cooperative procedure indicated in the preceding para- 
graph would appear to be the best possible procedure; but if in 
any case that procedure should not prove feasible or should fail, 
we recommend that the faculty or faculties concerned should go 
on individually to the adoption of a plan of reform.’ 

For the Committee, 
Ernest H. WiLkins, Chairman 

1 Announcement has been made that the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is to undertake a study of intercollegiate athletics. A letter dated February 10, 
1926, from the Foundation to the Chairman of this Committee contains the jollowing state- 
ment with regard to this study: 

“This study, which was authorized by the Executive Committee of the Foundation on 
January 8, 1926, is undertaken at the request of the Nationa! Collegiate Athletic Association. 
As yet plans for it have not matured sufficiently to be discussed in any detail. It is, however, 
hoped that the study will give a fairly complete if generalized sketch of conditions with regard 
to athletics both intercollegiate and intramural in American colleges and universities, includ- 
ing management, eligibility, control, and the relation of sports to the educational process, as 
well as a number of other topics. It is probable that the study will consume at least two 
years. The investigation is not conditioned by any previous work in the field that has been 
done by the Foundation, and it is hoped that when completed it will present a sufficient 


number of facts to give an understanding of the present place of athletics in American uni- 
versities and colleges. In all probability, school athletics will also be studied.” 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


Cuicaco.—In connection with the cooperation of the trustees and 
the faculty in the selection of a president, the following notes, published 
in the University Record, are of interest. 

“At the June meeting of the Board the names of the members of 
a committee to recommend a person suitable for the presidency were 
announced. ‘The committee consisted of Messrs. Charles W. Gil- 
key, W. Scott Bond, Thomas E. Donnelley, Martin A. Ryerson, 
Robert L. Scott, Albert W. Sherer, and Harold H. Swift. In addition, 
by a progressive ballot, the University Senate selected five of its 
members as an advisory committee: Professor J. H. Tufts, Dr. 
Frank Billings, Professors H. G. Gale, J. M. Manly, and F. C. Wood- 
ward, with Professors J. M. Coulter, G. J. Laing, and C. E. Merriam 
as alternates. 

“It was generally agreed that the committee: 


“Should look for a man of sufficient eminence in the intellectual 
world to command the confidence of the faculty and the respect 
of the community; that, other things being equal, preference should 
be given to a man of sufficient youth and vigor to promise fifteen or 
twenty years of active and effective administration, that the search 
for a suitable candidate should take account not only of University 
presidents and deans, but also of presidents of small colleges, of 
other persons in academic life who had shown administrative ability 
and of leaders in public affairs whose interest in culture and research 
might dispose them to favorable consideration of such a position as 
the presidency of the University of Chicago. It was felt that the 
ability to present successfully to the public the ideals and plans of 
the University should be a consideration of the first importance, 
but that the University should not incur the risk of seeming to 
sacrifice educational ideals to money-getting by choosing a man whose 
chief qualifications were in the latter field.” 


Report of the Faculty-Student Committee on the Distribution of Stu- 
dents’ Time.'—This report presents the results of an investigation, 
carried out by a joint faculty-student committee under the chair- 
manship of Professor H. A. Millis, of how undergraduates spend their 
time. The data used were in the main obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires sent to faculty and students, and are analyzed under the 
following headings: Time Spent on Courses and Serious Reading; 
Time Spent in Major College Activities; Time Spent in Other Ways; 


1 January 1925, XII, 101 pp. Copies may be obtained at 50 cents each from the University 
of Chicago Bookstore, Chicago, III. 
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Waste and Strain. The data are in most cases sub-analyzed for each 
college year and by sexes. There is nothing sensational either in 
the information obtained by the investigation or in the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Committee. That the students spend 
on serious work less time than the faculty think they should, is, 
perhaps, the main finding, and the blame for this disparity is ap- 
portioned with impartiality among faculty, students, and University 
Administration. The desirability of a time-budget on the part of 
the students and of careful, regular, and measured assignments of 
work on the part of instructors is stressed. The material contained 
in this report should be found of value by those in other institutions 
who are interested in the manner in which undergraduates utilize 
the educational opportunities made available to them by their col- 
leges. Jacos VINER. 


List of Qualities Desirable in Instructors in Elementary Courses Con- 
ducted by the Lecture-Discussion Method' 


I. Knowledge and Organization of Subject Matter 


Possessing a broad and accurate knowledge of the subject 
Selecting the material of the course effectively 
Organizing the course so that the sequence of topics is natural 
and clear 

d Preserving proper balance in the emphasis on important topics 
Pointing out the relationships between the materials of the 
course and other subjects; between these materials and cur- 
rent affairs 


II. Skill in Instruction 


Getting the point of view of the students and adjusting to their 
power of comprehension 
Stimulating intellectual curiosity 
Giving evidence by the readiness and orderliness of lectures 
and discussions that the daily work is carefully planned 

d Making clear explanations 
Conducting discussions with skill. That is— 


1. Sticking to the point 
2. Avoiding the introduction of too many details 


3. Possessing skill in questioning 


1 Report of the “Better Yet” Facuity-Student Committee on the Quality of Instruction in 
Elementary Courses, University of Chicago. 
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4. Securing the participation of the students 

5. Exhibiting fertility in suggestion 
Helping students in the formation of desirable study habits. 
That is— 


1. Giving specific directions, when needed, in regard to 
methods of study ; 

2. Continuing this directive criticism as needed through- 
out the course 


Making satisfactory assignments. That is— 


1. Making assignments that are definite 

2. Distributing assigments as evenly through the course 
as the conditions of the instruction permit 

3. Making assignments that indicate careful estimation 

of the time required to prepare them 


Returning written work with constructive criticisms 
j Measuring adequately the results of instruction by the use of 
written tests. That is— 


1. Testing with sufficient frequency 


2. Testing ability to understand and apply principles as 
well as ability to retain information 

3. Employing some of the newer types of examination 
such as the true-false, sentence-completion, and best- 
answer 


4. Making tests reasonably brief 


; Giving due attention to the marking of students. That is— 


1. Familiarizing himself with the principles in accor- 
dance with which the marking system of the college is 
constructed 
Applying this system properly in the assignment of 
marks 
Basing marks, so far as possible, upon objective 
measures of achievement 


Managing routine matters efficiently. That is— 


1. Giving due attention to seating of students, recording 
attendance, and regulating the physical condition of 
the classroom 
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2. Meeting and dismissing classes, returning papers, 
and attending conferences promptly 


III. Personal Qualities 


Interest in subject 
Interest in teaching 
Sympathetic attitude toward students, including freedom from 
sarcasm 
Tact in dealing with students 
Open-mindedness 
Sense of proportion, including a sense of humor 
Accessibility to students 
Self-reliance and confidence 
Attractiveness of manner 
j Freedom from personal idiosyncrasies that interfere with 
effectiveness 


IV. Professional Development 


Keeping up to date in the literature of his subject 

Devoting systematically a reasonable portion of time to re- 
search or other creative work 

Endeavoring by experiment to improve the methods of con- 
ducting his course 

Keeping informed in regard to the more recent developments 
in teaching 

Attending the meetings of associations organized for the ad- 
vancement of his line of work 


V. University Cooperation 


Showing loyalty to his department and to his colleagues 
Cooperating with members of the faculty and with the ad- 
ministrative staff in service on committees and in other 
helpful ways 

Manifesting an interest in the more general problems of uni- 
versity policy and organization, and a readiness to assist in the 
solution of these problems 


CORNELL. Honor System.—The Cornell Sun lists eight accusa- 
tions of the Honor System, as operated at present. Because of these 


d 
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serious faults the Sun holds it responsible for much more evil than 
good. 


(1) The disturbances, conversation, whistling, etc., in classrooms 
where the Honor System is in force. 

(2) Leniency of the student honor committee. 

(8) Wrong student attitude toward faculty: “if you do so and so 
we will be honest. If you do not we will try to get away with any- 
thing we can.” 

(4) Slow, ponderous mechanism of the System. 

(5) Impossibility of trying June violations until September. 
“A senior may have received his degree and gone to the ends of the 
earth. What are you going to do about him?” 

(6) Inadvisability of giving the student honor committees, the 
right to mete out academic penalties. 

(7) ‘“‘We accuse the Honor System of being built upon an unde- 
sirable trait in human nature—that of spying upon and reporting 
other students. In the first place, most students when they come into 
an examination room have no time to look about them. They must 
concentrate on their own work. Secondly, few persons care to 
squeal about others, and many a student who by chance observes a 
violation, does not report it for this very reason. ‘This business of 
setting a man to spy upon his fellow is universally unpopular and 
unsatisfactory.” 

(8) The burdensome routine of the work of the honor committees 
which requires too much time of the members of these committees. 
Time and again committees will sit throughout an evening hearing a 
case. No inconsiderable imposition is made upon the time of under- 
graduates when they must meet often, thus depriving these students 
of an opportunity for study. 


HARVARD AND RApcLIFFE.—Bureau of International Research in 
Social Science. Thanks to a notable grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial a Bureau of International Research has been 
established at Harvard and Radcliffe in charge of a joint committee 
of which Professor George Grafton Wilson of Harvard is Chairman. 
It is planned that the fund be used, during a period of five years, to 
develop research of an international character and of an advanced 
nature such as might not otherwise be undertaken. ‘The work is 
to be carried on by members of the staff of Harvard University and 
of Radcliffe. 

The following subjects of research already undertaken or arranged 
suggest the type and scope of problems to be considered: 


Comparisons of decisions of national courts where international 
questions are involved. 
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Jurisdiction over coastal waters. 

Allocations of Public Debts and other obligations in case of par- 
tition or cession of territories. 

Latin-American Relations. 

The institution and operation of plebiscites. 

The native African under self-government, colonial administration, 
and mandates. 

In commenting upon the opportunities for development of such 
research made possible by this gift President Comstock of Radcliffe 
in her annual report shortly to be published says: 

“Such a fund not only makes possible considerable additions to the 
sum of authentic information regarding international affairs and 
interests, but also concentrates attention on this field of investigation, 
attracts new workers into it, and, in slowly widening circles, increases 
the number of those who seek facts as a basis of opinion on inter- 
national questions.” 


Kentucky.—The fourth annual Institute for Registrars will be 
held at the University of Kentucky, April 1 to 10. The faculty has 
been selected and the program planned with the underlying purpose 
that the registrar (1) may have a greater desire for service to his 
institution; (2) may recognize his opportunities for service; (3) may 
better equip himself for the task. One of the courses given will in- 
clude the minimum essentials of statistics for use in the registrar’s 
office. Another will be a series of lectures on technique employed in 
the college or university self-survey. 


Oxn1o StaTE.—The following resolution was passed at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Trustees: 


That the chairman or secretary of the Board of Trustees advise 
such organizations and individuals interested in the selection of a 
successor to Dr. W. O. Thompson; that the board welcomes such 
suggestions and information as they may desire to offer in that con- 
nection. 


Texas.—At the last meeting of the University of Texas chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors a resolution was 
passed thanking and commending President Splawn for the following 
statement in the course of his address at the laying of the cornerstone 
of Garrison Hall on December 8, 1925. 


= 
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“At the University of Texas scholars and students are free and 
unhampered in the search for truth. The public expects that a 
scholar in the University shall enter on an investigation without 
bias, pursue it without prejudice, and report his findings and con- 
clusions fully and without fear. It is the duty and the privilege 
of a professor in a State university to speak the truth, to refute 
error, to speak and to teach the truth as he understands it.” 


| 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE COLLEGE AT THE CROSSROAD.'—‘‘Now it seems to me that of 
all the general problems which are facing the American college today, 
this one is by far the most important. Shall the college remain a 
college, with all the intimacy of instruction and fellowship which a 
simple collegiate status implies, or shall it prepare to go the way that 
so many of our colleges have gone? For remember that Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Columbia, all began as small institutions. Or 
again, is there some third alternative? Is the crossroad a three-way 
point at which the wayfarer has a choice between more routes than 
two?... 

“The glory of the small college is in the personal nature of its 
instruction, the intimacy and naturalness of the contact between 
teacher and student, the real comradeship which can be developed 
and is developed among members of the undergraduate body. These 
are things of great value—of a value which it is almost impossible to 
overestimate—and it is supremely desirable that they should be kept 
inviolate. No college should ever consciously take action which 
would dissipate this atmosphere of intellectual fellowship. It is all 
too rare in American life and we must not permit it to be sacrificed. 

“But on the other hand, the small college has the defects of its 
qualities. Small in numbers, it is bound to be small in the oppor- 
tunities for creative work on the part of its teachers. Dr. Blaisdell 
has said that ‘the largest educational equipment and facilities are 
only warranted where a considerable number of students are con- 
centrated,’ and I believe that he is right. Whatever our ideals may 
be, it is not practicable to provide a small college with the laboratory 
and library equipment, the opportunities for research and the stim- 
ulus to productive scholarship, which the large institutions possess. 
The small college should realize that this is the inevitable handicap 
of smallness, and that there is no profit in glossing the fact or in re- 
sorting to any sophistry in the endeavor to explain it away. Life in 
a small community may be more wholesome and more agreeable than 
life in a throbbing metropolitan center; but it would be futile to 
argue that it provides an equal stimulus of competition and oppor- 
tunity. And so the large institution has the very important ad- 
vantage of being a place where creative intellectual work is not only 
made possible but encouraged. . . 


“There is nothing incompatible between high scholarship and good 
“Address delivered at the Thirty-second Commencement of Pomona College. 
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teaching. A good teacher must continually drink from the flowing 
stream of knowledge in order to preserve his own intellectual fresh- 
ness; he must do more; he must himself assist in keeping the stream 
in motion... 

“Meanwhile I will venture the suggestion that the most effective 
way to take all the spiritual stimulus and inspiration out of our Sab- 
bath exercise and ultimately to empty the churches altogether, would 
be to abolish the sermon and adopt the discussion method, thus 
leaving the text to be debated by the more garrulous members of the 
congregation. ‘That indeed would be a case of the blind leading the 
blind, which is just what many classroom discussions amount to when 
the teacher turns over to his students the job of instructing them- 
selves... 

“How, then, can we bring it about that a college shall obtain teach- 
ers of the highest type, shall afford them every encouragement and 
facility for productive work, shall provide the stimulus that comes 
from association in a large corps of teachers? How shall the college 
do all these things without ceasing to be a college of small or moderate 
size, without impairing that intimacy of personal contact between 
teacher and student that now exists; without sacrificing the true 
undergraduate comradeship which is possible when the student body 
is small but becomes gradually more difficult to maintain as the en- 
rolment is permitted to grow? Ina word, how can the merits of both 
a college and a university be combined and the disadvantages of 
both be avoided? Can we develop in this country an institution 
which is large in its resources, broad and deep in its intellectual life, 
with an atmosphere that is stimulating to the highest type of creative 
scholarship, but which nevertheless preserves the wholesome com- 
munity ideals of the small college, its rural environment, its re- 
ligious spirit, its restfulness in the shadow of the hills? It would be 
a great achievement if it could be done and would mark a new era in 
the development of higher education. 

“All other American colleges, on arriving at this point in the past, 
have chosen one of two alternatives. Either they have chosen to 
stereotype themselves, to stay small in both numbers and resources, 
thus narrowing their service to the constituency and often losing 
many valuable friends, or, on the other hand, they have thrown open 
the gate and, like Dartmouth, for example, have become universities 
in fact though notin name. In neither case do they seem to be happy 
about it. 
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“Here, then, is an opportunity for Pomona to do a great service 
not only to her own future but to the future of higher education in 
general. No college is better situated to launch out upon the third 
alternative, to try the plan of creating two or more academic units 
joined in a common enterprise. You have here an ideal location 
with plenty of land for expansion. You are within easy range of an 
area which in a very few years will contain more than two million 
people. You have already a nucleus, a reputation and what is most 
important of all, sound traditions already created. It is your task 
to determine, now that you have arrived at the parting of the ways, 
whether you will do just as all other colleges have done and are doing, 
or whether you will do something new, different, and manifestly 
superior.” W. B. Munro. 


PURPOSE IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE.'—“‘Ask American col- 
lege administrators the end and aim of the American college; 
you will get nowhere! The answers are not only various, but 
vague. Make a collection of the avowed objects and turn from 
them to the college catalogues; try to figure out some necessary or 
actual connection between the different things colleges are supposed 
to do and the apparatus of courses, discipline, and standards by which 
they are meant to be achieved. You will in large measure have your 
labor for your pains. Observe what takes place in college—the kind 
and number of students who are admitted, the activities which ex- 
cite enthusiasm, the way in which students muddle along from 
subject to subject—and you will be a clever person, indeed, if you 
find a formula which will correspond, however roughly, to the facts.. . 

“Our college administrators are, I suspect, not unaware of this 
fact. To their perception of it, one may in part attribute the em- 
phasis they so often lay on citizenship and character as ends of col- 
lege education. I turn from such ends—citizenship, character, and 
the rest—to the college catalogue; I find page after page describing 
courses in every imaginable subject. But there is nothing that 
explains to me how this, that or the other course, how this, that or 
the other combination of courses will make a better citizen or a finer 
character. Let us be honest with ourselves. The college under- 
takes to teach Latin, Greek, physics, mathematics, German or what 
not; in this undertaking the faculty are not thinking of citizenship 
or character. They are thinking, and very properly thinking, of 


1 Extracts from an address at the Conference on Higher Education _ at Semi-centennial 
Celebration at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., October 15, 1925. 
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knowledge and intelligence; they speak of teaching subject-matter 
because every one knows that thus they are presumed to train the 
mind, to store it with fruitful knowledge, to develop appreciation of 
what is beautiful, sound, and true. 

“American students have nibbled at more different things, at more 
different kinds of things, and at more different periods than any 
other students on earth. It would be hard‘enough to extract any- 
thing substantial from this sort of feeding, if an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual seriousness prevailed; but the intellectual atmosphere is not 
serious. Hence, thoroughness is all but impossible; they have 
studied physics, American history, French in the elementary school, 
again in the high school, again in college—how much does it all put 
together amount to?. . 

“It is, I think, a justifiable criticism of the best that our colleges 
and professional schools now produce—that, excellent though they 
be in their individual fields, they compare, in general culture, un- 
favorably with their contemporaries in England, France, Germany 
or Scandinavia. Iam, therefore, the last person to argue that a main 
or ultimate purpose is the only thing that education needs to promote, 
or that its attainment makes a cultivated man... 

“Underlying my entire argument runs the assumption that democ- 
racy is not a matter of numbers or lung power at all. Democracy 
requires trained and superior intellectual leadership; without def- 
erence to superior knowledge and training it cannot lead anywhere 
except into the jungle... 

“Democracy is most truly served when all artificial barriers and ad- 
vantages are eliminated—wealth as well as poverty, race, color, every 
imaginable biological accident, and social prejudice—and if an aris- 
tocracy of genuine talent and training thus recruited is not only de- 
veloped, but suffered to lead. The colleges will be thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and democracy will promote good works, to the extent that 
they are dominated by ability and seriousness.. . 

“The pursuit of definite intellectual purpose characterizes the ed- 
ucated man; but purpose must be broadly conceived, it must be seen 
in relation, it must be tolerant of other purposes, it must be sympa- 
thetically and intelligently responsive to other interests, if education 
is to be elevated to the status of culture... 

“Not all American students and teachers are victims of the crazes— 
fun, wealth, speed, publicity and comfort—which mark the outer 
aspect of American life. But if the picture is to be changed, if our 
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vast resources, human and material, are to tell effectively in behalf 
of civilization, the college must adopt a militant attitude. It can- 
not swim with the current. It must attract to its service more men 
and women endowed with exceptional spiritual and intellectual 
powers. Now, with all the tremendous increase of American wealth 
in recent years, with the increase of college endowments in the same 
period, the lot of the college teacher is on the economic side, relatively, 
hardly more attractive today than a generation ago; it may be, 
relatively, less attractive; it certainly compares unfavorably with the 
lot of the football coach. I should deprecate any man’s becoming a 
teacher because it pays. But it must nevertheless pay well enough 
to give the teacher the conditions in which he can grow; it must give 
him leisure, books, opportunity for study and recreation. To a 
startling extent the college teachers of America are now part-time in 
the academic sense. Their salaries do not support life at the level 
at which they can develop and be efficient instruments in the taming 
and civilizing of American youth. 

“T regard athletic frenzy as only another illustration that nature 
abhors a vacuum—an intellectual vacuum in this instance. But I 
am profoundly concerned that the great established fields of intel- 
lectual activity should be effectively cultivated; and to their cultiva- 
tion I should like to draw the largest spirits and the ablest minds of 
contemporary America. ‘Till this has been measurably accomplished, 
let us be done with larger numbers and new professions— professions, 
by the way, in which any really educated man or woman can readily 
find his way without a moment’s ad hoc training. Let us first attract 
into the academic career men and women who by sheer force of char- 
acter, strength of intellect and breadth of culture will establish 
seriousness of purpose as the main concern of the American 
college. . . 

“Are we going to make a contribution to civilization commensurate 
with our social opportunities and our economic resources? No one 
really knows. It is too soon to say, but of this we may be sure: 
if we do make a contribution to civilization that is commensurate 
with our social opportunities and our economic resources, it will be 
no mere blind happening; it will come about in large measure because 
those charged with the conduct of higher education have the courage 
and intelligence to frame an exacting program and to put it through. 
No amount of naive optimism can take the place of clear thinking and 
hard striving.” ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE PEOPLE.'—‘‘What is the nature of the 
freedom which the scholar should enjoy? An incident suggests the 
answer to the question. A few years ago there wandered into the 
classroom of a university teacher of ethics a radical socialist of na- 
tional reputation. At the close of the lecture the socialist said to the 
teacher: ‘I wish I had a job like yours.’ When asked if he would 
use that opportunity to inculcate socialism, ‘his reply was emphatic: 
‘No. Socialism is almost my religion. But if I were a university 
professor I would not force it upon students in a classroom. The 
teacher,’ he continued, ‘should be a judge, never an advocate. I 
should teach my pupils to weigh evidence, and to form their own con- 
clusions, but never would I seek to impose my own doctrines.’ A 
fine characterization of the application of the scientific method which 
should dominate all sound university teaching and research! The 
teacher who. teaches ex parte descends from the highest level of his 
calling. Active espousal of partisan political opinion can have no 
justifiable place in the classroom. 

“What right has the university professor to address the public on 
controversial questions? In the field of his specialty his right can- 
not justly be denied. Here again the judicial rather than the parti- 
san attitude, however, is the source of his greatest influence and au- 
thority in shaping public opinion. 

“Finally, the scholar should, of course, function as a citizen, and 
should be fully protected in the exercise of every citizen right 
enjoyed by others. The disposition of a community to deny this 
right to the scholar while according it to the lawyer, the physician, 
the business man, and the farmer, helps to create a breed of teachers 
timid as rabbits and unfit to train youth to freedom and democracy. 
‘Free should the scholar be, and brave,’ said Emerson. 

“Just as the university in the interest of freedom of thought and 
freedom of teaching should resist pressure from government and pub- 
lic opinion, the university should seek no direct participation in the 
administration of government. The assumption by universities of 
governmental functions, or attempts to force such duties upon them 
have proved disadvantageous to all concerned. In relation to yov- 
ernment the proper functions of the university are advisory. They 
should be the sources of expert information for those who govern. 

“As the universities should not attempt to control the govern- 


ment, the government should not seek foo intimate a control of the 


1 Extracts from address of the President of the National Association of State Universities, 
Chicago, November 16, 1925. Quoted from School and Society, No. 571. 
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universities. Remembering that the people are sovereign, that they 
are the chief support of state universities, and that they are entitled 
to that measure of control that will insure wise expenditures and the 
loyal devotion to social need which justified the establishment of 
these institutions, what methods will assure right relations of the 
colleges to the people? 

“Lay boards of trustees or regents, unpaid, elected for long and 
overlapping terms, are supposed to insure a continuity of policy and 
the security from political interference which the nature of the task 
of the university demands. Experience has shown that whereas a 
salary tends to attract men of political bent, the absence of compensa- 
tion tends to elevate the board of regents to a highly honorific status, 
attractive to the most able men. That is to say, a university can 
generally secure on its board non-compensated men of much higher 
average ability than could be secured by a salary within the means 
of the institution concerned. 

““As public education advances, under the best boards the judicial 
status of the university is more and more fully recognized. All the 
freedom and the respect attaching to the highest courts of justice 
should exist toward the colleges and universities if they are to enable 
men to find the truth which controls the future... 

“In spite of unquestioned advance in the elimination of undemo- 
cratic survivals in the universities, two considerations indicate the 
incomplete conquest of the public mind by the American universities. 
One of these is the attitude of a great element of our population, 
namely, organized labor. The active movement for the establish- 
ment of independent labor colleges in the United States, where exist 
state-supported institutions in nearly every commonwealth, is an 
impressive phenomenon. ‘These labor colleges, say their sponsors, 
are designed, not, as many believe, to saturate labor with propaganda; 
they are designed rather to provide their students with a sound educa- 
tion in history, economics, government, and the like. 

“The motive for instituting these schools is in part a distrust of 
higher education as at present organized in this country. Many 
leaders in the ranks of organized labor believe the state universities 
as well as private foundations, are under the domination of special 
interests. They believe that leisure-class ideals of culture still en- 
joy prestige in American universities, and that university training 
now, as in the Middle Ages, places a stigma upon manual labor, and 
in consequence many seek a college training as an escape from labor 
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into the world of ‘white collar jobs’—which are supposed to be sine- 
cures... 

“In the judgment of some thoughtful observers, the prestige of 
state universities in the immediate future will wax or wane in pro- 
portion as these institutions respond to the problem of consumption 
in this country. 

“These schools have made large contributions to increased and im- 
proved production in agriculture and in industry. They had rendered 
a similar great service to distribution of commodities. Schools of 
commerce and of journalism in particular have greatly advanced the 
technic of advertising and of salesmanship. 

“All these activities have brought consumption to an unprece- 
dented level. Insofar as increased consumption means improved 
and advanced standards of living, much can be said for it. But in 
many industrial centers the wages of labor are mortgaged for three 
to six months in advance. Purchase from future income on the in- 
stallment plan sweeps the country. In a word, a large proportion of 
our population is living beyond its means. 

“The universities have made their contribution to the focaliza- 
tion of vast and subtle influence upon the consumer. The average 
man is overwhelmed by the impact of scientific and artful salesman- 
ship. Nobody is to blame—everybody is to blame. What are state 
universities, supported by all the people, to do in the premises? 
Surely they must come to the rescue of the consumer. We must de- 
velop a better science and art of consumption. This is not only jus- 
tice, but it is also sound business policy.” E. H. LInpiey. 


PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE.'—‘‘One of 
the most desirable features of higher education in America is its free- 
dom from standardization. Thus we have universities which have 
evolved from colleges and colleges which have developed within 
universities. We have institutes of technology and colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. We have colleges and universities 
supported and controlled by the states and we have institutions of the 
same designation in name, but very different qualities in fact, sup- 
ported by private endowment and under private control. 

“All contribute to the improvement and to the advantage of so- 
ciety, each is the outgrowth of special conditions and specific theories 
of how the needs of particular times might best be met. Each in 


1 An address by President Hopkins to the Amherst Alumni Council, November 6, 1925. 
Quoted from the Darimouth Alumni Magazine. 
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its own way undertakes to modify its processes and to utilize its 
resources in conformity with changing requirements and changing 
opportunities of a world undergoing continuous and frequently rapid 
transformation... 

“Obviously, in adopting the policy of ‘live and let live,’ there is 
no requirement that we forego preserving our own lives, nor indeed 
that, in letting live, we ourselves accept translation to some other 
sphere. I wish, therefore, thus early in this discussion to assert the 
dignity, the worth and the need to the American commonwealth 
of that kind of institution of higher learning which is known as the 
liberal college, and in much the form which natural evolution has 
given it... 

“Incidentally, with all due admiration and respect for the work of 
colleges of other sorts, I wish to emphasize my belief in the value of 
the existence of the self-contained, separate unit college under con- 
trol specifically interested in the college, such as Amherst or Dart- 
mouth. Herein the needs of American youth of undergraduate age 
are a primary consideration. Such colleges are not only valuable to 
society, but likewise they are indispensable to any system of educa- 
tion wherein sense of the unity of knowledge is to be emphasized and 
wherein understanding of the scope of life, its atmosphere, and its 
background, are to be held of equal importance to specialized study 
with its tendency towards the bulk-heading of facts into idea-tight 
compartments. 

“Furthermore, let us not ignore another vital thing. The present 
day situation of the college is a hazardous one. ‘Too little has been 
said about this. With the rise of the great universities, the building 
up of the graduate schools and the professional schools, the college has 
become the Cinderella among its sisters in the family of higher learn- 
ing, and left to their tender mercies would be given short shift but for 
the presence of the legendary prince in person of the American public. 

“If this statement seems extreme I refer you to the Treasurer's 
reports of mixed institutions of colleges and graduate schools for 
which great drives have been made. Or I suggest a study of appor- 
tionment of unassigned funds received as gifts in any specific year, 
as between graduate and undergraduate work. Or I commend to 
your attention the superiority complex which afflicts most of the men 
of graduate school positions, though there are notable exceptions, 
in their attitudes toward men who work exclusively among under- 
graduates. 
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“That transformation which could not be made in the college from 
the outside may conceivably be made in the course of time from the 
inside if the colleges fall under the necessity of being more largely 
manned by instructors narrowed in interest by the graduate schools, 
by men who have not yet seen the vision of the college and who 
underestimate the social significance of good teaching. These of 
necessity have been brought into college faculties in increasing pro- 
portions during the rapid growth of colleges in recent years. Herein 
the college suffers in that the only accepted method of training col- 
lege teachers unfits them to considerable degree for interest in, ap- 
preciation of, or contribution to the college until the effect of the 
graduate school has worn off and the ideals of professionalized schol- 
arship requisite for the teacher have been transmuted into ideals of 
amateur scholarship requisite for the citizen. I would beg you not to 
misconstrue my attitude. It is not an undervaluation of research for 
the teacher. It is a question in regard to the value of research as a 
substitute for teaching, in the college teacher.. . 

‘The rise of the junior colleges, the planned elimination of the first 
two years of college work and the taking over of two years of graduate 
work at one eastern university and the proposal for like moves 
elsewhere, the encroachments of the professional courses, notably 
the medical, upon the preserves of undergraduate work—all alike 
are indicative of the thinking which sees no virtue in the college, and 
may even become antagonistic to it. 

“My belief grows stronger as I study and gain fuller acquaintance- 
ship with the college problem that we who are interested in the 
development of educational policy in the college are mistaken in 
apologizing for or regretting certain aspects typical of our work and 
inseparable from it. Rather it seems to me that we should accept 
these as offering us opportunities that would otherwise be lacking. 

“It is not necessary for us to question the validity of the claims as 
to what might be accomplished in research if more men went into 
graduate work to argue that great good accrues to society from the 
existence of the college in its present form—a good which could not 
be duplicated if such changes as those advocated were adopted and 
the college were squeezed out from between the preparatory school 
and the graduate school.. . 

“It is commonly agreed that there is truth in the saying that God 
helps those who help themselves. May it not be argued then that 
for the sake of balance in our educational system the self-contained 
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individual unit college needs to be much more assertive in regard to 
its rights and prerogatives than has been its custom and that it needs 
to acquire a militant sense of self-respect which shall make it both 
feel and declare the dignity of its function as compared with any 
other kind of institution, whether graduate school, professional school 
or any other? 

“In the last half century the college has ceased to be what it had 
largely become—merely a link between the preparatory school and 
the graduate school. It has become the last step in formal education 
for the majority of the men enrolled within it. The significance of 
this fact to society ought not to be overlooked nor ought the oppor- 
tunity which this offers to the college to be undervalued. 

“Moreover, even assuming, if one wishes it to be assumed, that with 
all of the increased enrolment in the American colleges no greater 
number of outstanding leaders are being developed than heretofore, 
is this a fatal indictment from the point of view of society at large? 
The new leadership of the world is not mastery so much as influence 
and oftentimes the public symbol is neither the source of this in- 
fluence nor its sustaining power. 

“Tf, in our assumption about the American college, we may jus- 
tifiably assume that it makes for a more intelligent discrimination 
among the public as to what influences and what tendencies shall be 
given right of way in public affairs, as to what ideals shall govern 
personal conduct, and as to what satisfaction shall be sought by the 
individual, are these alone not enough to give high distinction to the 
college and its accomplishments?.. . 

“If complete and unadulterated rationalization be the chief end 
of education we have been given to play upon instruments too im- 
perfect to sound our notes. If it be not the chief end, then not all 
schools of higher learning ought to sacrifice all concern or all re- 
sponsibility save for the development of the intellect. 

“T recognize the dangers of being misunderstood in expressing such 
a view. May I then say I have no desire to see scholarly interest 
and intellectual effort in our colleges considered as of anything except 
major importance. But along with this I do desire to have frank 
recognition of the fact that we are dealing with human beings who are 
composites of spiritual aspirations, emotional complexes, and human 
passions, the disregard of which is at best foolish and at worst dan- 
gerous. 

“The development of manhood as a legitimate and needful function 
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of the college is not merely a phrase. Thus while we recognize that the 
intellect is the most vitally distinguishing mark of man let us not think 
it to be allof man. Neither let us assume that we can take boys at the 
height of the moral, emotional, and physical mélée which characterizes 
the latter days of adolescence and safely disregard all but their mental 
development. Or at least, if we insist on doing this, let us not do it in 
any spirit of self-complacency as regards our-own intelligence. 

‘“‘When men first began in great numbers to seek the instruction and 
inspiration to be derived from the great teachers at the beginning of 
the middle ages they were not freed from the necessities of eating, 
drinking or being clothed. They were not freed from the necessities 
of the give and take in personal relations which are necessary in any 
group living together. Nor were they de-humanized as to appetites 
or passions, the control of which is the first step in developing true 
manhood. Hence began and has continued to this day the develop- 
ment of the college as a community alongside of and intertwined with 
its development as an agency for cultivating the individual mind. 
Traditionally one process is as old as the other... 

“Nevertheless, the necessary existence of the community factor 
in college life requires organization without as well as within. Does 
the college outside the curriculum enhance its potentiality as an ed- 
ucational factor in modern life? 

“In answer to this query, as an example I would mention a device 
which is not at all exclusively ours at Dartmouth, but which, I 
think, has had a subtle and advantageous influence upon all our educa- 
tional processes, namely, the open forum. 

“Encouraged by the college and subsidized as supplementary to 
the curriculum, as well as oftentimes bridging the voids between 
instruction in different departments, to this forum have been brought 
first those speakers from outside whom the undergraduates wished 
to hear, rather than those whom either the administration, the faculty, 
or the trustees would have chosen for them to hear.. . 

“I should freely admit that if Dartmouth were a training school, 
trying to discipline men into an acceptance of the theory that all 
present-day procedures were permanently desirable and for the 
advantage of group welfare, the college ought definitely to assume 
responsibility not only for what should be taught in every course, 
but what should be said by every member of the faculty, and what 
men should be allowed to speak before the student body even on 
invitation of independent undergraduate organizations. 
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“Believing definitely, however, that the function of an educational 
institution is to allow men access to different points of view, and to 
secure their adherence to conclusions on the basis of their own think- 
ing rather than to attempt to corral them within given mental areas, 
I was bound to hold to the theory that freedom of speech and even the 
presenting of pernicious doctrine was not antagonistic to the college 
purpose so long as like access was not denied to the student to other 
points of view, and so long as stimulation was given to his mind to 
weigh conflicting data for himself. However, I believed that as a 
matter of practice, entirely aside from the theory which I have 
enunciated, repression and censorship never work within an intellec- 
tually alert group of boys such as constitute the college. 

“I could name a considerable number of cases of various types of 
men, prohibition of whose appearance in college halls has given the 
apparent value of their contentions such inflated worth that under- 
graduate bodies have to an almost hundred per cent degree attended 
open air meetings or scheduled meetings in neighboring communities. 
The whole theory of allowing complete freedom of speech, and the 
use of the college plant for meetings of this sort chanced in my case 
to be based on conviction in regard to the matter and on a sincere 
belief that freedom of thought is practically impossible if freedom of 
speech is denied, and that therefore without freedom of speech, 
education is impossible. However, if I had no conviction on the 
subject, I should be perfectly willing to argue the matter on the 
basis of expediency, and I am certain that we should arrive at the 
same conclusion. . . 

“My opinions on these matters were formed far outside academic 
halls. During the years when I was in industrial work I saw in 
Chicago, in Pittsburgh, in Philadelphia, and in other cities, the gates 
of industrial plants opening at night to boys and young men, swarming 
out to listen to the earnest presentation of all sorts of wild social 
theories. I attended workingmen’s clubs in the evenings, in which 
I heard earnest discussion of the same points of view. In saloons, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and various homes of organizations, I have seen un- 
educated and untrained minds striving to grope their way through the 
maze of fallacies and partisan statements with which they were 
coming into contact day after day in private discussion, even more 
completely than in public speech. 

“It seemed to me not extreme to call a situation a tragic circum- 
stance in which thousands of the youth who had not gone to college, 
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had through fuller knowledge of various contentions and longer con- 
sideration of these, acquired a mental lead which made the college 
men of like age who ought to have been their intellectual superiors, 
actually inferior and weak when it came to the discussion of these 
questions. The college men, just out of the various institutions of 
learning, had no knowledge of widely discussed arguments and social 
theories on which thousands of these boys and young men had 
whetted their minds for years. The net result of this condition was 
not that the college men became any factor or any leavening in- 
fluence towards conservation of the situation, but the real result, as 
a matter of fact, was that the college man, coming newly from the 
institutions of learning into the industrial field, fell rather more easily 
and more quickly subject to fallacy than did his companions without 
college education, also college men at least for a time proved far 
less keen in distinguishing obvious truth from conspicuous error. . . 

‘The value to the individual of a belief which he cannot defend is 
small and its potentiality for harm to the progress of society is large. 
Preconceived opinions, conventions and customs, habits of thought, 
and motives for action are either right or wrong. If right, they 
should have something more than perfunctory support from the in- 
dividual. If wrong, they should be displaced. 

‘“To that end we are striving to modify our method of instruction 
away from categorical assertions as to what truth is and towards 
assistance to the individual to help him to learn how truth may best 
be sought. We deliberately aim to challenge belief. We provide 
courses in our freshman year as mind-stretchers designedly beyond 
the capacity of the average freshman mentality fully to compre- 
hend.. . 

“In a world where associationalism is becoming increasingly im- 
portant and where men daily have to adjust themselves to living 
and working in conjunction with others, the curriculum process can 
do nothing except to teach the basic theories of how men may best 
live together. This practice, confined to the student community, 
deserves far more consideration and more definite recognition than 
has ever been given to it. 

‘Sense of such indispensable attributes as the will for cooperation, 
and forgetfulness of self for advantage of the group, are inculcated 
largely in the community life of the colleges and very little elsewhere. 
It behooves us, therefore, to ascribe positive value to that form of 
institution in the field of higher education which includes this phase 
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of interest and not to commiserate the college because this matter is 
included in its responsibilities. In human beings living in and in- 
fluenced by such environments, consciously or unconsciously adapting 
themselves to them, the values of stimulated intellects will be doubly 
effective in years of later life as occasion arises for applying these to 
men’s relation with each other. 

“Still, I repeat, in making such a statement let us not fall into error 
and forget that the primary functions of the college are to stir imagina- 
tion, to enhance the inclination to think, to impart knowledge which 
offers standards by which judgment may measure worth and to make 
mental processes subject to self-discipline. With what, for instance, 
then should educational policy concern itself to secure these results? 
How can these be influenced except within the curriculum?’’. .. 


E. M. Hopxins. 


‘THE UNDERGRADUATES ARE CHANGING.—‘‘One hears in the course 
of a year a good deal of comment concerning classes and officers of 
instruction. Before the war criticism was aimed against those 
who marked with what was regarded as undue severity or whose grades 
were regarded as unfair; perhaps not because, but certainly not in 
spite of the fact that, the student was badly in need of more ‘C’s.’ 
Occasionally students displayed intellectual curiosity and enjoyment 
of the opportunities for mental development offered by the curricu- 
lum. But these were the exceptions. There was little of construc- 
tive criticism and substantially none of the kind that has been heard 
here and elsewhere in recent years. 

“‘Nowadays one hears less complaint of marks and grades and 
more of the value or lack of value of the instruction offered. So 
many undergraduates are now interested in subjects covered by the 
curriculum that it is no longer a novelty to hear young men complain 
that they are not getting out of a course as much as they had ex- 
pected, that they are unduly limited or that they do not find it pos- 
sible to go as deeply into the subject as they would like. All of this 
indicates a different attitude of mind. If we do not appreciate the 
whole effect of this change and if the progress in the new direction 
seems painfully slow, it is only necessary to recall that education is 
at best a slow process and that the change of attitude with which we 
are concerned is distinctly educational in character. 

“Last year the Student Council asked whether it would be possible 
for them to meet with the Curriculum Committee of the Faculty; 
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in other words, to hold a session of the Senate to consider our course 
of study. This in itself was significant evidence of the change of 
attitude above referred to. The proposal is directly in line with the 
underlying purpose of the Senate, which is to afford an opportunity 
to the faculty and students to cooperate in all matters of common 
interest and includes curriculum as well as campus activities. Fif- 
teen years ago the suggestion that the opinion of undergraduates be 
taken concerning curriculum matters would have been received with 
astonishment in our faculty meetings—indeed was so received by 
one of the older professors when, in reply to certain questions touch- 
ing the ‘new curriculum,’ it was intimated that the time would come 
when we should find it profitable to confer with the undergraduates 
concerning even such an academic matter as the course of study. 
Now we are fairly launched upon this undertaking, and I have not 
the least doubt of the result. 

‘Further evidence of the progress we are making in the new direc- 
tion—I am tempted to refer to it as a renaissance—is the desire 
expressed by the editors of the Graphic that communications be re- 
ceived from some of us outside the student body whose professional 
experience qualifies us, or ought to have qualified us, to speak upon 
the subject. 

‘Perhaps the best contribution I can make is to tell you of the steps 
we are preparing to take. By way of introduction I would say that 
as the undergraduates have changed their attitude toward things of 
intellectual interest we of the faculty have changed ours concerning 
the relations which we think can properly be maintained toward 
students of serious mind and of more than average ability. We 
have been talking about Honors courses for nearly twenty years, 
but clearly Honors courses would not be introduced until both the 
faculty and the undergraduates were ready for the change. It was 
necessary that certain departments should develop advanced courses, 
utilizing the content and method of earlier studies and introducing 
the student to a quality and character of intellectual achievement 
impossible without the preparatory work. We have made consider- 
able progress along this line. On his part it was necessary that the 
undergraduate should come to see the value of this kind of work and 
that athletics and campus activities should at least begin to fall 
back into their proper places in relation to intellectual activities. 
I am satisfied that we have now reached a point at which these two 
desirable things concur, and that what is now afoot can be carried 
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forward successfully. It is unnecessary to comment upon the steps 
taken by the undergraduates except to say that I rejoice to hear that 
a special committee of students has been set up by the Student Coun- 
cil to study curriculum questions. 

“Realizing that most of our effort heretofore has been expended in 
providing for students in the lower half of the class and that under ex- 
isting arrangements it is hardly possible to do better than attune the 
work of any given class to the capacity of the average man, we are 
now seeking to meet the need of the better students. The really 
able student has been sadly neglected, at least our neglect would 
have been sad and quite inexcusable had it not been for the fact 
that the better students with some exceptions were not interested in 
having it otherwise. Now that the attitude is changing and that the 
demand is beginning to press upon us we shall be quite inexcusable 
if we do not forthwith prepare the way so that without neglecting 
those in the lower part of the class we offer exceptional opportunities 
to students of exceptional ability. 

“In December 1921 the faculty by formal vote requested the Cur- 
riculum Committee to consider the feasibility of establishing a sys- 
tem of Honors courses for the benefit of students of high ability. 

“The subject was taken up and proposals laid before the Committee, 
but an agreement could not be reached. ‘The matter was allowed to 
lie over until the following year. But again the proposals were not 
acceptable. It is unnecessary to go into the reasons and quite 
sufficient to say that when during the past month the question was 
once more brought forward in committee it was evident that a 
change of importance had taken place and that we were really pre- 
pared to make progress. 

‘“‘A sub-committee is at present examining the various suggestions 
which have been made to discover the common factors in the several 
proposals submitted and how best to overcome certain schedule 
difficulties. Obviously details cannot be discussed at this time but 
without embarrassing the work of the committee certain underlying 
principles may properly be mentioned. Honors work, for example, 
is not necessarily confined to Honors courses. It may be pursued 
individually or in small groups. The object of Honors work is to 
permit students of superior ability and training to go as fast and as 
far as they are able in their chosen fields. ‘The work should be done 
under supervision and should lead up to special examinations of a 
character to test the students’ grasp of the subject. Honors work, 
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although open to all students of superior ability, should be denied to 
or withdrawn from those who do not choose to avail themselves of 
it. Some of the questions put to me concerning Honors courses seem 
to indicate that the thought uppermost in mind is an arrangement 
whereby students may be excused at least in their Senior year from 
present curriculum requirements, especially those which hold them 
to what is regarded by many as over-strict accountability in class- 
room attendance and kindred matters. But this is to put the cart 
before the horse. A student seriously engaged upon Honors work 
will require time for its prosecution, and time will be provided, but 
relief from present requirements is a means to an end, not the goal. 

How far we shall find it possible to go at the outset cannot yet be 
stated, but Honors work will be begun in junior year at once if it is 
feasible, and reach its full fruition in senior year. The opportunity 
will be open to those who during the first two years have demon- 
strated their ability. This may be determined by dividing the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes in sections according to scholarship. 


H. A. GARFIELD, in the Williams Graphic, Vol. 6, No. 5. 
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THE IDEAL CoLLEGE.'—‘‘The intellectual life of a college naturally 
centers in the course of study, the curriculum. ‘There has been a 
great change in the subjects studied in schools and colleges alike 
within recent years. The old preeminence of Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics has been challenged by a multitude of newer courses, 
What, then, should be the program of the ideal college? Here as 
elsewhere the rule of the golden mean is a trustworthy guide: media 
via tutissima. ‘That which is old is not necessarily out of date. | 
should be untrue both to my training and to my experience as a 
teacher were I to fail to express my firm belief in the ancient classics 
of Greece and Rome as worthy of a place in the modern curriculum. 
Not, be it understood, because they are traditional, but because they 
are so fundamental to the life and thought of subsequent civiliza- 
tions, and notably to our own. Similarly even the newest subject 
of study is not necessarily to be scorned by reason of its youth; nor 
is it to be idolized because of its novelty. ‘The small, privately en- 
dowed college has a certain advantage with respect to its course of 
study. We have already noted that it does not pretend to afford 
specialized vocational or professional training, or elaborate facilities 
for graduate work. It need not respond, in the same degree as a state 
institution, to popular demand for any prescribed department or 
subject or course. It is to a certain extent free to administer its 
academic functions on the basis of sound educational theory and the 
ascertained results of long experience in the past rather than con- 
strained to cater to the intellectual fancies of immature minds by 
affording them a varied assortment of the latest courses from which 
to choose. ‘This is not the place for detailed discussion of the specific 
subjects most valuable for the curriculum of the ideal college. But 
surely there are certain essential objects of study—and they are rela- 
tively few in number. First man himself considered in the light of 
his physical, intellectual and spiritual powers. We have the tes 
timony of one of the greatest of the ancient philosophers that this is 
mankind’s proper study, and modern educational leaders amply 
confirm his dictum. ‘This subject alone will carry us far. In the 
second place man’s environment, the universe in which he finds him- 
self. This, of course, includes the entire realm of science. And 
thirdly his relation to God and his fellow men. These are high 
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themes, worthy of profound study and provocative of earnest and 
wholesome thought. Nor should we forget that the training of the 
reasoning powers and the inculcation of habits of study and of 
thought is not the least of the aims of education. 

“But of more vital importance even than the curriculum as a fac- 
tor in the successful achievement of the aims and the ideals of the 
Christian college is the faculty. Nothing else can compare in im- 
portance with the vital intercourse of mind with mind. Books are 
necessary, but men are indispensable. It is in the small college, 
more than in any other educational institution, however great or 
important, that one naturally expects to find—and does find—the 
tue teacher. He is difficult to classify or to describe, but once 
known he can never be forgotten.”’ C. C. Mrgrow. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF DIFFERENT TypEs OF STUDENTS.'—‘‘As 
apreliminary to further analysis I would repeat here the often stated 
and little comprehended fact that our system of higher education, 
inlarge part free to all who desire it, is a unique experiment. In this 
respect we stand alone among nations. No other land or people has 
anything at all comparable in scope or method. As a result, it may 


be stated from the best figures available that while Germany is 
educating twenty-two hundredths of one per cent of her population 
inhigher institutions, France, twenty hundredths, and England eight 
hundredths, the United States is educating fifty-eight hundredths 
done per cent. Numerically, the difference is even more stagger- 
ing. Compared to 132,000 students in Germany, 80,000 in France 
and 31,000 in England the United States has 664,000 students in its 
wlleges. The figures just given are naturally subject to the in- 
acuracies attendant upon the comparison of dissimilar systems of 
tducation. In the main, however, they show beyond question that 
this country is not only dealing with much greater numbers of stu- 
dents than any other country, but that it is going down much deeper 
ato its population to recruit its college material... 

“While European nations are accepting for higher education a 
thosen few, carefully picked by survival from a secondary education 
‘specially designed to prepare for the university, we have learned to 
gard the American high school not as a place in which to prepare 
people for college, but as a great popular institution for the masses 
fom which every boy and girl is entitled to graduate. Naturally, 


, Extracts from the Inaugural Address of the President of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
wuoted from School and Soctety, No. 577. The above title has been supplied by the Editor. 
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since every high school graduate can enter some college, the same con- 
ception has extended itself to our whole higher educational system. 
This condition, and this distinction we have realized but dimly and 
have made only unconscious efforts to correct. Nor shall we ever 
correct them until we admit frankly that our college entrants are not 
only of dissimilar mental ability and hence require different treat- 
ments, but also that they come to college with entirely different aims 
and purposes. 

“Generally speaking, they are of two types. The majority come 
with a desire for a general, non-intensive training. They are in- 
terested in college life, college associations and the manifest advan- 
tages which come from living in the college world. They never ex- 
pect to use practically any of the information gained in the class- 
room, hence their thirst for much exact knowledge is, to say the 
least, moderate and their ability to assimilate and use it often still 
less. I may be speaking with brutal frankness, but I know that col- 
lege teachers will agree with me up to this time at least. Here it is 
probable, however, that our opinions will diverge, for I believe that 
we should honestly admit that a large number of our college students 
are not capable of receiving the intensive training which we are 
trying to give to all and which we ought to give to the more gifted, 
but I do not believe that on this account they should be denied the 
privilege of getting the education which they are able to assimilate. 
We are criminally liable, however, if we allow them to be educated 
with the stronger students in any such way as to retard the progress 
of the latter. Unfortunately, that is exactly what we are doing now. 
In this connection we might well learn a lesson from the despised 
athletic trainer whose first principle it is to adapt the exercise to the 
individual’s ability. It is even more useless and dangerous to sub- 
ject a mediocre mind to the rigors of the more involved mental dis- 
ciplines than it is to make a weakling play football against the varsity. 
It is more futile to slow down the progress of a really good mind to 
the class level of mediocrity than it is to condemn the great athlete 
to play ping pong. Until we realize, as has England in her uni- 
versity ‘honors’ and ‘pass’ degrees, that we must frankly make sepa- 
rate provision for talent and for mediocrity, we shall continue to be 
assailed by a hundred symptoms of a disordered academic body.. . 

‘There is, however, another powerful influence for separation at 
work which has been greatly misunderstood. I refer to the fact that 
certain institutions have found it physically necessary to limit their 
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enrolment sharply. Not unnaturally they have selected from the 
material offered that which was superior, and not unnaturally they 
have been accused of fostering the dreaded ‘educational aristocracy.’ 
Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that there is, as a result of 
this, already abroad a definite tendency to differentiate institutions. 
For example, one college selected only 160 freshmen from 1200 
candidates. Another had, as a result of a similar selective process, 
nearly 300 high-school honor students among its entering class of 600. 
Can any one really doubt that more intensive intellectual work can 
be done here than in a university whose legislature has decreed that 
every graduate of a first-grade high school may freely enter? To the 
impartial mind this involuntary differentiation carries no reproach 
for either side. He would indeed be unpatriotic and unwise who 
would minimize the importance of educating the masses whose fran- 
chise controls our destiny.. . 

“The chaotic condition of the American college with its lack of 
differentiation of training between the gifted and the average, and 
particularly with its increasing liberality in the specification of sub- 
ject-matter for entrance requirement, must necessarily affect ad- 
versely the discipline of the professional school. The tendency of 
the high school to allow the substitution of various kinds of social 
science, manual and business training, etc., for the older disciplines 
of mathematics and foreign languages raises a serious problem for the 
engineering college. While the private institution may meet this 
situation in its own way, the publicly supported engineering college 
is often helpless. . . 

“Specifically, then, the modern college of technology must have, 
first of all, the right to choose as entrants only those who are well 
prepared in the basic preliminary subjects; second, the sympathetic 
interest of industry in the training of its students, and third, the as- 
surance that its graduates shall have reasonable opportunfty to con- 
tinue their mental development and to receive a fair measure of re- 
turn for their productive effort. Its highest function and privilege, 
however, is the discovery and development of the creative intellect... 


P. R. Kose. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE Municipal UNiversity.'—‘I can 
not, of course, do more than select a few of the topics that appear to 


‘Extracts from the Inaugural Address, University of Akron. Quoted from School and 
octety, No. 579. 
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be most significant. But who is there today among college adminis- 
trators who is not conscious of the yawning divorce which now sepa- 
rates the work undertaken by our universities and colleges on the one 
hand from that which is carried on in our secondary schools on the 
other? Has there not been for many years an insistent cry from men 
of affairs that college training is not sufficiently correlated with what 
young men and women are required to do after graduation, in the 
industries, in business and in the home? In these days of increased 
costs and high taxes what can the higher institutions contribute, 
asks the harassed taxpayer, toward a program of greater economy 
in all public affairs? Is it not time, demand educators and lay- 
men alike, for us to make a serious attempt to salvage the thou- 
sands of students who each year enter the doors of our colleges and 
universities with high hopes but who shortly thereafter leave, many 
of them branded as failures by our present system of higher edu- 
cation?... 

“We are now beginning to realize that logically the field of secon- 
dary education reaches up and includes approximately the first two 
years of the four-year college courses, not only in liberal arts and sci- 
ence but also in engineering, agriculture, teacher training, and home 
economics. The unnatural separation of these two parts of the 
secondary education field has produced a wealth of educational 
difficulties and been the cause of more academic bloodshed in this 
country than any topic with which I am acquainted. Moreover, I 
venture the assertion that so long as high school and college work are 
separately organized and supported, we may expect that it will con- 
tinue to be extremely difficult if not impossible to solve many im- 
portant educational problems in which these two fields of education 
are mutually concerned.. . 

“T believe that through the mutual cooperation of a municipal 
university and the secondary schools of a given city all differences of 
opinion concerning college entrance requirements can be eliminated 
and the university’s work based more directly on what the student has 
studied in high school, thereby avoiding the large amount of repeti- 
tion and duplication now so usual and necessary in the first years of 
college—a waste which has been reliably estimated as at least one- 
half of an entire year... 

“In the next place we educators are continually confronted with 
the statement from employers, both great and small, that the 
product of our universities and colleges, not only the graduates in 
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liberal arts but also those in the technical divisions, are not well 
suited to practical life; they are insufficiently prepared in basic 
studies; they are accustomed to loose habits of work and they are 
incapable of making the necessary human contacts with their fellow 
employees.. . 

“T believe the municipal universities are making a significant con- 
tribution toward the solution of this problem. The teachers’ college 
of a municipal university, for example, has all the opportunity it 
wishes to send its students, not into expensive, unnatural, and in- 
complete model schools located on the college campus, for observa- 
tion and practice teaching, but into the very public schools where in 
afew months they will be employed as regular teachers. When these 
students complete their courses of study they have not only the 
necessary theoretical knowledge but they can step into a definite 
position without any embarrassment whatever. The gap between 
theoretical preparation on the one hand and successful performance 
in practical life on the other has been completely closed. 

“Another and even more striking illustration of the same principle 
is found in the engineering college which is conducted on the co- 
operative basis and which seems especially well adapted to municipal 
universities. 

“The success of the cooperative method of engineering instruction 
has been demonstrated beyond all doubt, and probably its greatest 
contribution is the exceedingly satisfactory way in which it has 
bridged the gap between theoretical instruction on the one hand and 
practical employment on the other. 

“What can be done in engineering and teacher training can be done, 
and is being done, in commerce and business administration and vari- 
ous other lines of technical instruction which lend themselves to this 
plan of administration. . . 

“It should be remembered that notwithstanding the very large 


increase in fees and tuition rates during the last few years at most 


higher institutions, both public and private, these charges usually 
represent not more than one-fourth of the total cost of securing a 
college education. Railroad fare, board, room, and miscellaneous 
items—expenses which may either be avoided wholly or partially by 


| tesident students attending a municipal university—are the heavy 


charges. . . 
“The comparison is not, of course, strictly accurate, but con- 
sidering also the many economies which municipal universities may 
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effect, through cooperation with the local industries and public 
schools, it is clear that the municipal universities are helping to solve 
the problem of the increasing cost of higher education for a large pro- 
portion of young men and women who otherwise would find it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to secure these benefits. | 
believe, therefore, that this is a very important contribution which 
municipal universities are making toward the solution of one of our 
most baffling problems in higher education. 

“Finally, what can the municipal universities do to salvage the 
thousands of young men and women who each year enter the doors of 
our higher institutions with high hopes but who in the course of a 
few months, or perhaps one or two years, find themselves excluded 
from college, the misfits of our present system of higher education? 
I am not so foolishly sentimental as to believe we can reclaim to 
their fullest possibilities every young man and young woman who 
will not or cannot adjust himself or herself to the present system of 
university education, but I do believe we should do a great deal 
better than we are doing at the present time... 

“I refer particularly to the establishment of short courses of one, 
two or three years in length. 

“During the last few years mention has been made repeatedly of 
the fact that when students graduate from our four-year high schools 
we invite them to choose from another battery of four-year courses 
consisting, as everybody knows, of liberal arts, engineering, com- 
merce and business, home economics, agriculture, teacher training, 
and a host of other curricula. Indeed, college administrators and pro- 
fessors engage in a lively race to stretch every curriculum into four- 
year length until by some process of auto-intoxication the professor, 
the student, and even the public come to believe that no course of 
study in universities and colleges is useful or respectable unless it is 
at least four years long and leads to a degree. 

“T am convinced, however, that the municipal university and its 
associate, the municipal junior college, have an excellent opportunity 
to develop semi-professional curricula, approximately two years in 
length, which represent a type of preparation considerably beyond 
that being offered in the vocational courses in the high schools but less 
than that attempted in our present four-year courses in engineering 
or commerce. The proper organization of curricula on this basis 
would go far beyond solving the problem of vocational education and 
would naturally attract many students who at present unwisely 
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attempt a full four-year course of study in such fields as engineer- 
ing... 

“T have no doubt, however, that there are a number of additional 
courses of study now being demanded by the youth of this city which 
the university is under practically the same moral obligation to pro- 
vide as those which are now being offered... . 

“I believe, therefore, that the university is under a deep obligation 
to expand its facilities so that we may supply the industries of this 
city with a reasonably large proportion of the chemists, engineers, 
business assistants and other technically trained men and women 
whose services they require.. . 

“I would not, however, have you feel that the value of the uni- 
versity consists alone in the technical or professional training in- 
cluded in its educational program. Man does not live by bread alone, 
and there is not a citizen of this city, from the captain of industry 
to the humbiest laborer, who is not consciously or unconsciously 
reaching out for those things which satisfy the soul as well as the body. 
As individuals and as a community we create wealth in order that we 
may live a life. A university education should, therefore, stand, as 
it has always stood, for helping young people to appreciate and enjoy 
those things which minister to the spirit. I would, therefore, that 
our liberal arts work should always remain strong and vital.. . 

“From this general review of the situation you will see that I con- 
ceive the future University of Akron to be an enlarged institution 
with buildings, equipment, and faculty which are adequate to offer 
the courses of study demanded by young men and women in this 
city and which can supply the industries, the schools, and other 
interests, public and private, with a much larger proportion of the 
traineden gineers, chemists, teachers, and others who are needed in 
technical and professional work. Such a program is of no mean 
size. But I would not stop at this point. We should round out the 
program by the development of the liberal studies and by the estab- 
lishment of a music conservatory and an art museum either as parts 
of the university or in close correlation with it. In other words, let 
us visualize all these tasks as aspects of one large and comprehensive 
program of higher education to be carried to completion for and by 
the citizens of Akron. Conceived in this spirit and in this magnitude, 
the University of Akron will be not only a great center of community 
service but a civic monument which may well stir the imagination 
deeply.”’ G. F. Zook. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESSES, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY.! 


Extracts from President ]. L. McConaughy’s Address 

‘“That American fetish, ‘the average,’ has entered American educa- 
tion and individuality tends to be lost. The opportunity of the New 
England college is designedly to strive fur exactly the opposite objec- 
tives, to insist on the unit rather than the group, to be concerned with 
the scholarly and character attainments of the individual student to- 
day, instead of the professional accomplishments of the group, to- 
morrow. We should, I think, try to avoid that pernicious dead- 
level of uniformity, too often of mediocrity, that ‘abyss of plati- 
tude’ that Matthew Arnold decried; we should endeavor to develop 
the capacity for leadership in each student, in whatever way he may 
serve in later life. 

“How can a college like ours endeavor to make each of its five 
hundred members such independent leaders? First, by keeping the 
group small. Second, by surrounding our students with an environ- 
ment which develops in each his personality instead of submerging 
it in the group. ‘Third, having stimulated every man to thus think 
for himself, we can inspire him to act in the Christian spirit of un- 
selfish service to every man. , 

“The numerical limitation has been accomplished. How the men 
who are admitted are to be selected from the number applying is 
still unsettled. Neither you nor I know definitely whether the 
proper method is psychological examination, geographical dis- 
tribution, stress on quality of preparatory school work, the insistence 
that certain subjects, notably classics and mathematics, be included 
in the preparatory school course. Personally, I would discard all 
these admission hurdles—and I think you would, too, probably— 
if some genius could discover for us a test which would demonstrate 
the candidate’s personal desires and ambitions... 

“T firmly believe that few college activities contribute more to a 
man’s control of his temper under stress, a rallying of his powers to 
the attainment of the desired result than do intercollegiate athletics. 
Furthermore, college sport is no longer confined to a nine or an eleven; 
we are all striving for some participation by every undergraduate. 
If intramural sport can train a man in gritty determination to win, 
cost what it may, provided he plays fairly, it will make the same sort 
of contribution to the strengthening of a man’s individual character 


that intercollegiate competition gives him. I like the sign in the 
1 Wesleyan University Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 3. 
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gymnasium of a great mid-western university: ‘No quitters allowed 
here.’ Sport there means sacrifice, determination, vigorous endeavor. 
It will take all our skill to give this spirit to intramural competition. 
Contests within the family never exalt and inspire us as do these 
with others; outside competition is always more stimulating. I 
covet for Wesleyan an athletic environment that will teach each man 
to take victory calmly and defeat with determination to play harder 
and better next time. This, I think, is of supreme value for the de- 
velopment of manly character. 

“Individuality should be stressed in one other campus activity— 
that of student and faculty relationship. Here at Wesleyan that is a 
campus activity. It does not depend on official edicts; it is a matter 
of mutual responsibility and leadership. For over thirty years Wes- 
leyan undergraduates have controlled classroom honesty by an 
honor system, entirely student directed, based on each student’s 
honor. For many years there has been in operation on our campus 
a unique faculty and student conference committee, a group of re- 
spected student leaders and a few faculty men. The committee 
meets frequently for a frank discussion of campus problems. Each 
member expresses himself as an individual; the opinion of each one, 
whether faculty or student, counts as much as that of his fellow mem- 
berandnomore. Asa result there develops a knowledge of the other 
group, a willingness to freely discuss before legislating or criticizing 
and a sharing of responsibility. This results in a spirit of mutual 
confidence and concession, even sacrifice of one’s own opinion. 
Without this, constructive work cannot be accomplished in a campus 
world made up of strongminded personalities. Each one binds him- 
self by sharing in a common responsibility, and freedom becomes 
opportunity, not license. I would have this mutual respect for an- 
other’s views go even farther. I cannot view a college as a place 
where frail minds must be kept in an academic hothouse, shielded 
from the storms and controversies of tempestuous life outside. If 
college men wish to hear the other side of controversial topics pre- 
sented, why oppose? After all, intellectual sterility, supine thought- 
lessness, is a great college vice. The college official should know his 
own mind, and should present his facts and conclusions fairly. But 
the college should not, I hold, deny entirely a voice to those who 
honestly differ from us. The doctrine of protection, when applied 
to such matters, fails to realize that students, like others, do not by 
any means believe all they hear. If a Wesleyan graduate believes on 
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social, industrial, political, and religious questions as Wesleyan would 
like to have him, I hope his convictions will be those of an individual 
who has heard both sides, not one cuddled in the academic monastery 
of childish protectionism. . . 

“The past few years have seen many plans for individualizing the 
student in the classroom, most of them of doubtful efficiency. The 
plan of requiring extra work from the brilliant student forgets that 
what he really needs is not more work, but a new type of work. Sec- 
tioning classes on the basis of ability of the students is deadening to 
the laggards, and impossible in small classes. Extra credit for 
work of high quality as a stimulus for able students tends to decrease 
the length of the undergraduate course and judges intellectual ac- 
complishment primarily on a basis of grades. Decreasing the 
use of the lecture method, requiring more reciting from the students, 
and the use of frequent daily quizzes are dubious devices for stimu- 
lating the intellectual life of an able man.. . 

“Unquestionably our greatest academic progress in America in the 
past half century has been in professional education, applied science, 
vocational studies—all leading definitely to the world of action. But 
in pure science, and such cultural subjects as classics, literature, and 
art, vastly less progress has been made. In teaching the practical 
utilitarian subjects, we lead the world; in cultural studies, our Eng- 
lish friends, in their ten-century-old colleges, still surpass us. And 
the reason, I believe, is because the first can be taught in a mass; 
all doctors, lawyers, and engineers, and technicians of whatever 
type must take the same training, meet the same requirements, pass 
the same state examinations. Not so with those whose education is 
for the vague objective of culture, character, and that indefinable 
goal, ‘leadership.’ Each man follows a different path toward this 
goal, each is an individual reacting to the stimulus of character as his 
own personality determines. Diversity of character must be en- 
couraged, not suppressed; for genius is the flower of diversity, not 
uniformity. 

“But my main concern is for the student in the last year or two of 
his course. For him I urge greater liberty; I would adopt any de- 
vice which would encourage individual effort and thinking by these 
men. I know many of them cannot use this freedom—for these there 
must still be rules and requirements and a parental attitude by the 
faculty. But with the others—be it 5 per cent or 10 per cent of the 
whole class—for whom freedom means opportunity—not laziness 
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or license—I would have Wesleyan go to almost any lengths. They 
can be freed to do their best in scholarly realms, breaking mental 
records, let us hope, with the same ardor that inspires the track man. 
Such accomplishments should receive every honorable reward the 
college can bestow, including increased scholarships to those who need 
financial help. Nearly all their time might be put in their major 
department, free from all academic regulations; there they may in- 
vestigate topics not even announced in the course of study, conduct 
minor individual researches in the laboratories, do their work when 
they want to, even—thrilling thought—during vacations, and where 
it can be done best, whether here, or in New York or—is this inter- 
collegiate heresy?—in the museum or library of an institution better 
equipped in that particular branch than are we here, or abroad. 
Some of them will succeed in the greatest of all educational tasks— 
self-education. They will break away from the pernicious goose- 
step of American education, the uniformity of attainment and method 
which Shaw satirizes as our greatest educational bane. ‘The inculca- 
tion in undergraduates of a love of study for its own sake is usually 
an unattained college ideal. They may be forced to accomplish 
that most difficult of all our academic goals—thinking for themselves, 
truly a difficult activity for any of us in this age of radio, movie, and 
crowded living. Some of them may be willing to suffer headaches in 
mental endeavor as they suffer bruises on the field of athletic effort. 
“A larger amount of the student’s time should be free for such 
work; in junior year perhaps a quarter, in senior year a half or more 
of his efforts, should be thus employed. We must avoid narrow 
specialization: I should like to see every Honors man, no matter what 
his major, required to read fifty of the world’s greatest works of 
literature, and then discuss, in groups directed by various teachers, 
his response to the ideas of these world thinkers. I should like to see 
consideration given to the possibility of some summer work by Honors 
students, perhaps only one or two departments offering work each 
summer, with no definite courses, or dates of opening or ending a 
summer session, but an opportunity in a laboratory, or a library, to 
go on, under guidance, with one’s own thinking and searching. Some 
men, with academic accomplishments far beyond the average of 
their class, may even be able to secure the master’s degree a year 
earlier through this profitable use of two summer vacations, and 
intensive work during their two Honor years. 
“Colleges like ours, I believe, offer the best field for such experi- 
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mentation. No co-educational college can get as normal a response 
to the appeal of its Honors courses as the institution for one sex only, 
where the Honor man is not embarrassed because so many of his col- 
leagues in this rarefied upper strata are representatives of the other, 
often more ambitious sex. Again, a small college, with few Honors 
candidates, affords a better field for experiment than the university, 
for Honors courses cost; those great universities which have merely 
attempted the tutorial system as a phase of individual instruction 
have been staggered at the expense. 

“When men competent to stimulate and guide Honors students 
are found, they should be left free to use their talents thus, and they 
should be paid as generous a salary as the institution can possibly 
afford, even although we break a uniform wage scale. For teachers 
differ most decidedly, as do students, and to treat all of them alike, 
to promote all at the same rate, or to adopt any practice that neg- 
lects the differences amongst men of the same faculty, is putting the 
features of a trade upon teaching, which is, instead, an art. 

“If you look at the programs of the so-called liberal arts colleges 
today you will find the professional and preprofessional elements so 
strongly recommended as to become practically obligatory; they 
occupy, in the aggregate, a very great share of the whole program. 
Based upon the curricula of a large number of colleges for the B.A. 
degree—taking the country as a whole—professional and vocational 
work fills up very nearly one-third of the whole aggregate offerings 
of those colleges. Even where the course is still not so closely iden- 
tified with the means of making a living rather than general prepara- 
tion to live, we find, if we really look, that a considerable number of 
the young men who enter do so with a purpose which they are per- 
fectly willing to admit—first, to acquire friends, who will be pleasant 
anyway, and may be useful; second, to acquire a certain social dex- 
terity in dealing with people, which also is pleasant to possess and 
may be very useful. If they can, they will avoid any undue intellec- 
tual pressure. That is not what they came for. 

‘Now, all that being so, if the old-fashioned liberal arts college rep- 
resented something—and it is about the only rung we have con- 
tributed in America to the educational ladder—if it represented some- 
thing, it is tremendously to our interest that the relatively few places 
where there is some semblance between the picture and reality should 
be under the guidance and the direction and the inspiration of 
people who will carry the experiment into a demonstration; be- 
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cause, in spite of everything the old-fashioned American college is 
on trial.”’ 


Extracts from H. H. Crane’s Address 


“Since we are to entrust the welfare of our alma mater to your lead- 
ership and care for some time to come, it is our hope, and we are con- 
fident it is your desire, that you may come to know as intimately as 
possible not only the facts concerning the material resources of the 
institutions, but likewise its ideals and traditions. Of these latter 
the alumni are the custodians. From no other source may they be 
so certainly secured... 

“There is, in the first place, that ideal so essential to any educa- 
tional institution worthy of the name—the ideal of academic free- 
dom and intellectual adventuresomeness. The real discoverers 
in this world are not those who sail the high seas in search of unknown 
continents, but those daring spirits who, in their mental shallops, 
sail out into the sea of nescience in search of truth. Before Columbus 
and Magellan ever dared embark Copernicus and Galileo weighed 
anchor, and spurning the safe harbors of dogma and complacency, 
ventured forth in search of new worlds. ‘These latter were far more 
bold and daring than the former; their task more difficult and 
dangerous; their achievement infinitely more worth while. ‘The 
successors of these spiritual adventurers should be found, if any- 
where, in our institutions of higher learning. They have been found 
in Wesleyan. To maintain an atmosphere where more may develop 
is, it seems to me, the high task of each administration; and this is 
to be accomplished primarily by an eternal insistence on academic 
freedom, which is not simply theory but fact. 

“In the universities today the war for independence is still being 
waged. The battles have been long, and by no means bloodless, 
and victory has been only partially won. In the field of the natural 
sciences we are at last, I trust, fairly free—unless, by chance, we live 
in Tennessee. But in the field of the social sciences the struggle is 
still keen and unremitting. Hence, here we are called upon to be 
‘safe’ and ‘sane;’ responsible authorities are constantly enjoined 
to ‘protect the truth’ and ‘defend the faith;’ daring adventure 
is deliberately discouraged lest we disturb the status quo; and the 
result is that we are bound more than many realize by outworn 
opinions, dead doctrines, lifeless old beliefs, that preclude the possi- 
bility of any real social progress. . . 
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“The outstanding danger threatening the perpetuity of our nation 
today is unquestionably the crass materialism and the appalling spir- 
itual illiteracy on the part of the great majority of our citizens. 
Wesleyan’s task in a world like this is clear and commanding. She 
must build character. She must recognize that the supreme end of 
any education is always ethical; that there is no real education that 
is not moral education, for morality, rightly understood, means 
character. Her finest function is not simply indoctrination, but 


’ 


inspiration to the very highest type of living.’’. . . 


Extract from J. R. Angell’s Address 


“The position of the liberal college of moderate size is undoubtedly 
more firmly established today and more generally recognized than at 
any time during the last generation. ‘There was a period not so far 
back when many of the friends in the Middle West feared that their 
doom had been sounded, that the great universities on the one hand 
and the junior colleges on the other would swamp them, or at least 
prove so overshadowing, as to deprive them of a large part of their ed- 
ucational heritage and with grave damage to their prestige and pros- 
perity. For various reasons these fears have not been realized. 
Whether because students have wished to go to college in such over- 
whelming numbers that every institution has found a market for 
its wares, or whether because many parents and students have felt 
that the small independent college offered peculiar and highly sig- 
nificant educational values, or for whatever other reasons, the fact 
is that these institutions were never in a more stable and well en- 
trenched position financially, or educationally, or in public esteem”’.. . 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1926 
Executive Committee of the Council 
Chairman, W. T. Semple (Classics), Cincinnati 


R. M. Lovett (Eng.), Chicago; W. B. Munro (Govern.), Harvard; 
M. W. Sampson (Eng.), Cornell; H. W. Tyler (Math.), Mass. Inst. 
Tech.; M. P. Whitney (German), Vassar. 


Committee to Nominate Officers 
Chairman, Henry Crew (Physics), Northwestern 


G. D. Hancock (Econ.), Washington and Lee; R. H. Keniston 
(Rom. Lang.), Chicago; W. T. Magruder (Mech. Eng.), Ohio State; 
H. L. Rietz (Math.), Iowa; Marion P. Whitney (German), Vassar. 


COMMITTEE A 
Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Chairman (Awaiting Appointment) 


Eastern Group: F. A. Fetter (Econ.), Princeton; J. P. Lichten- 
berger (Sociol.), Pennsylvania; A. O. Lovejoy (Philos.), Johns 


Hopkins; E. S. Thurston (Law), Yale; A. L. Wheeler (Latin), 
Princeton. 

The Central Group: H. M. Bates (Law), Michigan; F. S. Deibler 
(Econ.), Northwestern; H. F. Goodrich (Law), Michigan; G. L. 
Roberts (Vocational Education), Purdue; U. G. Weatherly (Sociol.), 
Indiana; Quincy Wright (Pol. Sci.), Chicago. 

Western Group: G. P. Adams (Philos.), California; H. R. Fair- 
clough (Classics), Stanford; O. K. McMurray (Jurisprudence), 
California; F. M. Padelford (Eng.), Washington (Seattle); R. C. 
Tolman (Chem.), Calif. Inst. Tech.; H. B. Torrey (Biol.), Oregon. 


COMMITTEE F 
Admission of Members 
Chairman, F. A. Saunders (Physics), Harvard 
W. C. Allee (Biology), Chicago; Florence Bascom (Geol.), Bryn 
Mawr; A. L. Bouton (Eng.), New York; J. Q. Dealey (Sociol.), 
Brown; E. C. Hinsdale (German), Mt. Holyoke; A. L. Keith (Latin), 


S. Dakota; G. H. Marx (Engin.), Stanford; F. C. Woodward (Law), 
Chicago. 


| 
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CoMMITTEE I 
University Ethics 
Chairman, J. H. Tufts (Philos.), Chicago 
G. P. Costigan, Jr. (Law), California; G. W. Cunningham (Philos.), 
Texas; John Dewey (Philos.), Columbia; W. B. Munro (Pol. Sci.), 


Harvard; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wisconsin; U. G. Weatherly (Sociol.), 
Indiana. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE B 
Methods of Appointment and Promotion 
Chairman (Awaiting Appointment) 


G. E. Barnett (Econ.), Johns Hopkins; J. S. Bassett (History), 
Smith; R. J. Bonner (Greek), Chicago; Percy Bordwell (Law), 
Iowa; J. M. Coulter (Botany), Boyce Thompson Inst.; Clive Day 
(Econ.), Yale; Max Farrand (History), Commonwealth Fund, 
New York; G. C. Fiske (Latin), Wisconsin; R. C. Flickinger (Clas- 
sics), Iowa; E. E. Hale (Eng.), Union; V. C. Hill (Classics), 
Ohio University; F. E. Lumley (Sociol.), Ohio State; W. E. Mc- 
Elfresh (Physics), Williams; Herbert Martin (Philos.), Drake; 
T. H. Morgan (Zool.), Columbia; W. A. Noyes (Chem.), Illinois; 
R. M. Wenley (Philos.), Michigan; J. A. Woodburn (History), 
Indiana. 


COMMITTEE C 


International Relations 
Chairman, E. R. A. Seligman (Pol. Sci.), Columbia 


Edward Capps (Classics), Princeton; John Dewey (Philos.), 
Columbia; C. H. Haskins (History), Harvard; J. C. Merriam, 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C.; R. A. Millikan (Physics), 
Calif. Inst. Tech.; Paul VanDyke (History), Princeton; L. S. Rowe, 
Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C.; J. H. Wigmore (Law), 
Northwestern, 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1926 


COMMITTEE D 
Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education 
Chairman, Lucile Eaves (Sociol.), Simmons 

J. M. Brewer (Educ.), Harvard; E. F. Buchner (Educ.), Johns 
Hopkins; A. M. Cathcart (Law), Stanford; T. de Laguna (Philos.), 
Bryn Mawr; D. L. Edsall (Medicine), Harvard; H. S. Fry (Chem.), 
Cincinnati; A. B. Hart (History), Harvard; H. H. Higbie (Engin.), 
Michigan; G. O. James (Astron.), Washington; W. F. Magie 
(Physics), Princeton; W. B. Pillsbury (Psychol.), Michigan; D. 
Snedden (Educ.), Columbia; F.C. Woodward (Law), Chicago. 


COMMITTEE G 
Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest and Raising 
the Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates 
Chairman, E. H. Wilkins (Rom. Lang.), Chicago 


H. H. Bender (Philol.), Princeton; J. J. Coss (Philos.), Columbia; 
Henry Crew (Physics), Northwestern; Anna A. Cutler (Philos.), 
Smith; C. M. Gayley (Eng.), California; G. R. Havens (Rom. 
Lang.), Ohio State; Olive C. Hazlett (Math.), Illinois; J. H. Hilde- 
brand (Chem.), California; T. F. Holgate (Math.), Northwestern; 


C. W. Mendell (Latin), Yale; G. A. Miller (Math.), Illinois; W. J. 
Newlin (Philos.), Amherst; James I. Osborne (Eng.), Wabash; A. L. 
Owen (Span.), Kansas; Ralph B. Perry (Philos.), Harvard; R. K. 
Root (Eng.), Princeton; G. W. Stewart (Physics), Iowa; T. A. 
Storey (Hygiene), City of New York; A. C. Trowbridge (Geol.), 
Iowa; H. V. Wilson (Biol.), North Carolina. 


COMMITTEE H 


Desirability and Practicability of Increased Migration and 
Interchange of Graduate Students 


Chairman, A. O. Leuschner (Astron.), California 
E. R. Hedrick (Math.), California (So. Br.); F. W. Kelsey (Latin), 
Michigan; A. W. Meyer (Anat.), Stanford; F. W. Taussig (Econ.), 
Harvard; J. W. Young (Math.), Dartmouth. 


COMMITTEE K 
Systems for Sabbatical Years 
Chairman, F. N. Scott (Rhetoric), Michigan 
C. M. Andrews (History), Yale; O. J. Campbell (Eng.), Michigan; 
Margaret C. Ferguson (Botany), Wellesley; Tenney Frank (Latin), 
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Johns Hopkins; J. Jastrow (Psychol.), Wisconsin; A. C. Lanier 
(Engin.), Missouri; Ernest Merritt (Physics), Cornell; J. B. Pratt 
(Philos.), Williams; O. E. Randall (Mech.), Brown; W. L. Upson, 
(Elec. Engin.), Washington Univ.; R. M. Wenley (Philos.), Michigan; 
l‘rederick Slocum (Astron.), Wesleyan. 


CoMMITTEE L 


Cooperation with Latin-American Universities to Promote Exchange 
I 


Professorships and Fellowships, etc. 


Chairman, L. S. Rowe (Director-General, Pan-American Union), 
Washington 


G. H. Blakeslee! (History), Clark; E. E. Brandon (Rom. Lang.), 
Miami; Philip M. Brown (Int. Law), Princeton; S. P. Capen,! 
Chancellor, University of Buffalo; H. T. Collings (Econ.), Pennsyl- 
vania; A. C. Coolidge (History), Harvard; I. J. Cox (History), 
Northwestern; S. P. Duggan (Educ.), City of New York; A. C. Flick 
(History) (State Historian Office), Albany, N. Y.; J. D. M. Ford 
(Rom. Lang.), Harvard; Peter H. Goldsmith! (Director, Amer. 
Assoc. for International Conciliation), New York; E. C. Hills (Rom. 
Lang.), California; J. H. Hollander (Econ.), Johns Hopkins; Wm. 
J. Hussey (Astron.), Michigan; Julius Kline,! Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wisconsin; Arthur 
R. Seymour (Rom. Lang.), Illinois; G. H. Stuart (Pol. Sci.), Stan- 
ford; Glen L. Swiggett! (Rom. Lang.), Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE M 
Freedom of Teaching in Science 
Chairman, S. J. Holmes (Zoology), California 


Joseph Allen (Math.), New York City; J. H. Breasted (Oriental 
Lang.), Chicago; G. A. Coe (Psychol.), Columbia; E. G. Conklin 
(Biology), Princeton; J. V. Denney (Eng.), Ohio State; John 
Dewey (Philos.), Columbia; R. F. Griggs (Botany), George 
Washington; Vernon Kellogg, National Research Council; Shailer 
Mathews (Theol.), Chicago; R. A. Millikan (Physics), Calif. Inst. 
Tech.; E. C. Moore (Theol.), Harvard; Herbert Osborn (Zool.), 
Ohio State; W. Patten (Biol.), Dartmouth; A. H. Turner (Zool.), 


! Associate member. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1926 


Mt. Holyoke; H. E. Walter (Biol.), Brown; W. H. Welch (Pathol.), 
Johns Hopkins. 
COMMITTEE N 
Student Health 
Chairman, J. E. Raycroft (Phys. Educ.), Princeton 


C. W. Goddard (Phys. Educ.), Texas; R. T. Legge (Hygiene), 
California; D. B. Reed (Phys. Educ.), Chicago; T. A. Storey (Hy- 
giene), College of New York; Elizabeth B. Thelberg (Hygiene), 
Vassar; H. Shindle Wingert! (Phys. Educ.), Ohio State. 


COMMITTEE O 
Income Tax Questions 
Chairman, R. M. Haig (Bus. Organ.), Columbia 
T. S. Adams (Pol. Econ.), Yale; Alzada Comstock (Econ.), Mt. 


Holyoke; E. W. Kemmerer (Econ.), Princeton; C. C. Plehn (Econ.), 
California. 


COMMITTEE P 
Pensions and Insurance 
Chairman, W. W. Cook (Law), Yale 


S. S. Huebner (Finance), Pennsylvania; E. W. Kemmerer (Econ.), 
Princeton; H. L. Rietz (Math.), lowa; W. F. Wilcox (Econ.), Cornell. 


COMMITTEE R 
Encouragement of University Research 


Chairman, W. A. Oldfather (Latin), Illinois 

E. C. Armstrong (French), Princeton; E. Blackwelder (Geol.), 
Stanford; C. Becker (History), Cornell; A. C. L. Brown (Celtic), 
Northwestern; N.M. Fenneman (Geol.), Cincinnati; A. R. Hohl- 
feld (German), Wisconsin; R. G. Kent (Comp. Philol.), Pennsyl- 
vania; E. P. Lewis (Physics), California; J. L. Lowes (Eng.), Har- 
vard; W. A. Nitze (Rom. Lang.), Chicago; Joel Stebbins (Astron.), 
Wisconsin; R. C. Tolman (Phys. Chem.), Calif. Inst. Tech.; C. C. 
Torrey (Oriental Lang.), Yale. 


1 Associate member. 
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COMMITTEE T 


Place and Function of Faculties in University Government and 
Administration 


Chairman, E. E. Hale (English), Union 


J. A. Leighton (Philol.), Ohio State; O. K. McMurray (Juris- 
prudence), California; Marion P. Whitney (German), Vassar. 


COMMITTEE W 
Status of Women in College and University Faculties 
Chairman, A. Caswell Ellis (Educ.), Texas 


Florence Bascom (Geol.), Bryn Mawr; Cora J. Beckwith (Zool.), 
Vassar; Harriet W. Bigelow (Astron.), Smith; Isabelle Bronk 
(French), Swarthmore; Carleton Brown (Philol.), Bryn Mawr; 
Caroline Colvin (Latin), Maine; John Dewey (Philos.), Columbia; 
Anna J. McKeag (Educ.), Wellesley; D. C. Munro (History), Prince- 
ton; Louise Pound (Eng.), Nebraska; Louise Stanley (Bureau of 
Home Economics), Washington, D. C.; Marion Talbot (Dean) 
Chicago; G. M. Whipple! (Education), Michigan; W. F. Willcox 
(Econ.), Cornell; A. B. Wolfe (Econ.), Ohio State. 


COMMITTEE Z 
The Economic Condition of the Profession 
Chairman (Awaiting Appointment) 

C. C. Arbuthnot (Econ.), Western Reserve; T. N. Carver (Econ.), 
Harvard; W. W. Cook (Law), Yale; J. Jastrow (Semitic Lang.), 
Wisconsin; W. T. Semple (Latin), Cincinnati; Alexander Silver- 
man (Chem.), Pittsburgh. 


! Associate member. 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one 
hundred and forty-one members, as follows: 

Allegheny College, R. F. Mezzotero; American University, 
John E. Bentley, F. A. Varrelman; University of Arkansas, Eliza- 
beth Galbraith, S. J. Schilling, Barnett Sure; Brown University, 
C. Raymond Adams, H. B. Stanton; University of Buffalo, E. G. 
Schauroth; University of California, R. A. Bolt, W. R. Dennes, 
M. W. Graham; University of California, Southern Branch, A. W. 
Bellamy, Louis F. D. Briois, S. I. Franz, R. H. Harvey, Miller 
McClintock, H. W. Mansfield, E. J. Miller, Ordean Rockey, H. D. 
Roelofs; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Virginia M. Alexander, 
Mary C. Burnett, S. B. Ely, Gladys E. Riggs; Colby College, 
Webster Chester, E. J. Colgan, C. H. Morrow, W. H. Stanley, 
C. J. Weber, N. E. Wheeler; Cornell College, H. C. Lane, Nama 
A. Lathe, H. C. Stanclift, Ruby C. Wade, J. R. VanPelt, Jr.; Cor- 
nell University, C. K. Burdick; University of Delaware, W. M. 
Patterson; De Pauw University, O. H. Williams; George Washington 
University, E. C. Arnold, N. I. Crandall, A. F. Johnson, W. L. Moll, 
W. R. West; University of Georgia, H. M. Heckman; Goucher 
College, Helen L. Adams, M. Katherine Frehafer; Hamline Uni- 
versity, C. F. Echterbecker, C. B. Kuhlmann, T. A. Williams; 
Iowa State College, Ethel Macmillan; University of Kentucky, 
W. W. Dimock, J. J. George, Jr., Julia L. Hurd, W. W. Jennings, 
F. W. Reeves, W. H. Stephenson, E. J. Wilford; University of 
Louisville, K. J. Holzknecht; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, G. B. Waterhouse; Mills College, Josephine G. Cuneo; 
University of Missouri, Edgar Allen, H. E. French, A. G. Hogan, 
M. L. Moon, G. R. Morrow, M. P. Neal, W. J. Saupe, A. H. Schutz, 
L. M. Short, T. J. Talbert; University of New Hampshire, G. W. 
Case; University of North Carolina, W. E. Atkins, J. T. Krumpel- 
man, E. E. Peacock, Jessie F. Steiner; University of North Dakota, 
C. W. Barker, Cecil W. Byers, Joseph Dreps, S. A. Hartzo, Frederick 
C. Luck, G. A. Talbert, J. B. Taylor, C. R. Tharp; Northwestern 
University, W. A. Stults; Occidental College, A. N. Cook, Osgood 
Hardy, C. F. Lindsley; Ohio State University, Roderick Peattie; 
University of Oklahoma, A. I. Ortenburger; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, S. L. Mohler; University of Pittsburgh, W. J. Martin; Prince- 
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ton University, C. D. Brenner, J. E. Brown, S. L. Levengood; 
University of Redlands, W. C. Dennis, J. B. Hathorn, Mary N. 
Keith, E. W. Mounce; Rice Institute, H. E. Bray, A. B. Bryan, 
James Chillman, Jr., L. R. Ford, DeWitt Starnes; Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, R. E. Hutchins; Seton Hill College, J. A. Reeves; Smith 
College, Margaret L. Farrand; Southern Methodist University, 
Joseph D. Doty; Syracuse University, R. F. Piper, S. P. Poole, 
P. W. Ward, G. C. Wheeler, N. J. Whitney; Temple University, 
C. S. McGinnis; Union College, W. L. Godshall, R. M. Herrick, 
J. M. Hyatt; Vassar College, Mary R. Ely, Genieve Lamson; 
University of Virginia, F. D. G. Ribble, Jr.; Washburn College, 
N. E. Saxe; Washington and Lee University, W. G. Bean, R. B. 
Ellard, C. E. L. Gill, Albert Levitt, J. A. McPeek, E. K. Paxton; 
Washington University, G. B. Parks; Washington State College, 
G. A. Coe; University of Washington, N. S. Hayner; Whitman 
College, E. T. Allen, W. R. Blankenship, W. H. Bleakney, F. L. 
Haigh, E. L. Hoskin, J. A. Kerns, W. E. Leonard, C. C. Maxey, 
Yvonne Ravasse; Willamette University, F. VonEschen, Dorothea 
C. Woodworth. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following seventy-nine nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before May 1, 1926. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of F. A. Saunders (Har- 
vard), Chairman, W. C. Allee (Chicago), Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), A. L. Bouton (New York), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), E. C. 
Hinsdale (Mt. Holyoke), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx 
(Stanford), F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 

Lloyd Ackerman (Biology), Western Reserve 

Jesse E. Adams (Education), Kentucky 

H. V. Atkinsom (Pharmacology), Texas 

James Curtiss Austin (Latin), Colgate 

Richard S. Austin (Pathology), Cincinnati 

Stanley E. Baldwin (Rhetoric), Colgate 

Everett C. Bancroft (Economics), Colgate 

Isaac Albert Barnett (Mathematics), Cincinnati 
Ralph Beatley (Education), Harvard 

F. Lee Benns (History), Indiana 

Howard IL. Bevis (Law), Cincinnati 

Solon N. Blackberg (Physiology), Texas Agricultural 
Raymond F. Borden (Mathematics), George Washington 
Cora M. Box (Zoology), Cincinnati 

W. H. Brown (Economics), Lafayette 

W. P. Burris (Education), Cincinnati 

J. Murray Carroll (Economics), Bates 

Orlie M. Clem (Education), Syracuse 

Arthur Cleveland (English), Temple 

Arthur H. Cole (Economics), Harvard 

Mary E. Collett (Physiology), Western Reserve 
Daniel Cook (Applied Art), Cincinnati 

Thomas H. Darby (Law), Cincinnati 

Charles M. Diserens (Psychology), Cincinnati 
Richard F. Donovan (Music), Smith 

Marie Drennan (English), Ohio Wesleyan 

Agnes Dureau (Romance Languages), Western Reserve 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 2: 
Churles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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William W. Eddy (History), Lafayette 

Enrique E. Ecker (Pathology), Western Reserve 
Philipp Fischelis (Medicine), Temple 

Hugh C. Frame (Economics), Iowa State 

Alice L. Goetz (Physical Education), Southern California 
Grover C. Grismore (Law), Michigan 

Berta B. Harper (English), Cincinnati 

H. G. Hartman (Philosophy), Cincinnati 

Napoleon B. Heller (Mathematics), Temple 

José M. Hernandez (Modern Languages), Harvard 

A. H. Hersh (Biology), Western Reserve 

H. Grant Hodgkins (Mathematics), George Washington 
Elmo Paul Hohman (Economics), Northwestern 

J. H. Hoskins (Botany), Cincinnati 

Henry Vincent Hubbard (Landscape Architecture), Harvard 
J. M. Hughes (Education), Northwestern 

Ernest L. Jackson (Chemistry), Western Reserve 
William D. Johnston, Jr. (Geology), Cincinnati 
Willard A. Kinne (Romance Languages), Cincinnati 
George LaPiana (History), Harvard 

Howard B. Luther (Civil Engineering), Cincinnati 
John J. Mahoney (Education), Boston 

Lloyd E. Mehrhof (Mechanical Engineering), Rutgers 
Robert W. Moore (German), Colgate 

John J. B. Morgan (Psychology), Northwestern 

Cora Murphy (Bible), Ohio Wesleyan 

R. L. Newlin (Mathematics), Ohio Wesleyan 

Eleonore C. Nippert (German), Cincinnati 

Richard Arthur Parrock (Greek), Colgate 

H. W. Rickey (Horticulture), lowa State 

Guillermo Rivera (Romance Languages), Harvard 

G. Carlton Robinson (Education), Western Reserve 
Herbert W. Rogers (Psychology), Lafayette 

John L. Rose (Physics), Alabama Polytechnic 

James S. Seneker (Theology), Southern Methodist 

Leo Prentiss Sherman (Chemistry), Grinnell 

Bart J. Shine (Civil Engineering), Cincinnati 

Richard H. Shryock (History), Duke 

Helen Norman Smith (Physical Education), Cincinnati 
Charles Worthen Spencer (Librarian), Colgate 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Helen A. Stanley (English), Cincinnati 

C. D. Stevens (English), Cincinnati 

Charles S. Templer (Public Speaking), Hamline 

Lewis F. Thomas (Geology), Washington University 
Bertha E. Titsworth (Home Economics), Ohio Wesleyan 
Edwin C. Upton (English), St. Stephen’s 

Miriam B. Urban (History), Cincinnati 

A. P. Van Dusen (Sociology), Syracuse 

B. C. Van Wye (English), Cincinnati 

J. Paul Visscher (Biology), Western Reserve 

Robert Calvin Ward (Romanic Languages), Colgate 

G. S. Warthen (English), Gettysburg 

Irving C. Whittemore (Business Administration), Boston 
Orville T. Wilson (Botany), Cincinnati 

H. S. Woodward (English), Western Reserve 

Jacob Zeitlin (English), Illinois 
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